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WHY BAR MEDIATION 2? 


n ll that our friends can do for us, 

as well as for the Arabs, is to 
see to it that the Arabs are ready to 
meet us in discussion, We shall not 
agree to any mediation or arbitration.” 
The Foreign Minister of Israel, Mrs. 
Golda Meir, made this statement at the 
end of October, in answer to a question 
during a dinner for the UJA delegation 
to Israel. 

It is difficult to know from these 
words whether Mrs. Meir meant that 
Israel would not agree to any media- 
tion or arbitration on a comprehensive 
Israeli-Arab settlement or on any specif- 
ic issue in Israeli-Arab relations what- 
soever. But no matter whether the state- 
ment is to be applied in the wider or 
Marrower sense, it seems in place to 
ask why the Foreign Ministry of Israel 
saw fit to make this statement now and 
in such categorical terms. 

Does this declaration widen the scope 
of Israel’s maneuverability, initiative 
and flexibility, or does it do just the 
Opposite ? 

Let us take a practical example from 
one of the problems at present heading 
toward a crisis. Israel will soon com- 


plete the first stage of her project to 
utilize part of the Jordan waters for 
the irrigation of the Negev desert. 
Some Arab states, and first and fore- 
most the UAR, have threatened to 
divert the streams feeding the Jordan 
in their territory in order to prevent 
Israel from utilizing the water. The 
Director-General of the Israel Foreign 
Ministry (as well as other prominent 
figures) has declared that Israel will 
view such a development as an hostile 
act and will react accordingly. It is 
obvious that the issue may soon be the 
cause of renewed Israeli-Arab military 
conflict. 

Let us suppose that in this situation 
the American (or some other) govern- 
ment was prepared to act as inter- 
mediary between Israel and the Arabs 
in order to attempt to find some 
formula for the water utilization (or 
some other formula) that could prevent 
an outbreak of hostilities. Why should 
Israel announce in advance that she 
would not consider any intermediaries? 

Another case in point: Israel's 
campaign to break the UAR’s unlawful 
closure of the Suez Canal has failed so 
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far. Israeli ships and even cargoes are 
barred from peaceful passage through 
the international waterway. Israel has 
agreed in the past to mediation by the 
UN  Secretary-General, Mr. 
skjold, who unfortunately was unsuccess- 
ful in finding a way out of the impasse. 
If new prospects appeared, however, 
and Mr. Hammarskjold proposed to 
have another try at a solution of the 
problem, would Israel disagree because 
of her rejection of all mediation ? 


Hammar- 


A few weeks ago Hussein, King of 
Jordan, declared at a press conference 
in New York, that “should the UN 
prepare a proposal for an Israeli-Arab 
settlement, I shall be prepared to co- 
operate on that.” The possibility of 
other Arab countrics agreeing to such 
a solution seems very slight today. The 
time may come, however, when the 

rabs will agrce to carry on some form 
of negotiations but also, in the first 
stages at least, only through the good 
offices or mediation of the UN. What 
can Isrecl gain by rejecting such 
advance because she 
does not agree to mediation? 


negotiations in 


The cease-fire agreements, on which 
the present stalus quo between Israel 
and the Arabs is founded, were them- 
selves reached, after all, through the 
active mediation of the UN. During 
the course of the present Assembly 
session at the UN two Afro-Asian 
leaders, Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana and Mr. 
Koirala of Nepal, both good friends of 
Israel) and the Arabs, expressed their 
Opinion that the conflicts in the Middle 


East should be settled in accordance 
with the political realities in the region. 
Such Afro-Asian friends of both sides 
are in an ideal situation to attempt to 
mediate between Israel and the Arabs. 
Why should Israel these 
efforts in advance unless they can pro- 
duce immediate direct negotiations ? 

Any hope of improving relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arabs would seem 
to require wider possibilities of negot- 
iation instead of stricter conditions. Is- 
rael's foreign policy needs more flexi- 
bility and imagination, and not self- 
imposed steps narrowing the range of 
maneuver. In the past Israel has agreed 
to forms of mediation, good offices, 
etc. Israel participated in the UN Pal- 
estine Conciliation Commission. Official 
spokesmen have often expressed this 
country’s willingness to go forward to- 
ward peace by every possible means. 
On a number of occasions Prime Min- 
ister David Ben-Gurion propounded the 
idea that Israeli-Arab peace would come 
in a round-about way, through the 
countries of Afro-Asia, something 
which apparently envisages Afro-Asian 
good offices and mediation. 

Anybody who genuinely wants to 
Isracli-Arab relations 
should be welcome. We shall be ex- 
tremely happy when the day of direct 
peace negotiations finally comes, and 
that would be the best method to 
achieve a proper peace settlement. But 
until that time comes, Israel policy- 
makers should be the last to discard any 
alternative path, however narrow. 


discourage 


help improve 


Z. K. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE KIBBUTZ 


ix men and one woman undertook, 

fifty years ago, to cultivate the 
lands of Um Junni, on the banks of 
Lake Kinneret. A year later the origin- 
al group was replaced by a dozen other 
individuals who founded Degania, the 
first communal village (&/bbutz) in 
Israel. This was the beginning of a 
movement which now numbers about 
230 villages, with a total population of 
about 85,000, and which is undoubtedly 
one of the most inspiring features of 
modern Israel. 

Coming as the did from _pre- 
revolutionary Russia at the turn of the 
century, the settlers of Um Junni covid 
not have helped absorbing some of the 
socialist and anarchist ideas which were 
making headway at that time among 
Russian intellectuals. In their own re- 
miniscences, however, the members of 
the group disavow any special utopian 
or revolutionary aim. They seem to have 
been more interested in running a farm 
by themselves, something which they 
could only do collectively. By so doing 
they hoped to help solve the problem 
of creating a Jewish class of farmers. 

Many of the pioneering immigrants 
who came after the First World War 
and the Balfour Declaration found an 
answer to their needs in Degania’s ex- 
ample. Their ideological motives were 
much stronger, though they varied 
from group to group. One such group, 
the “G’dud Ha’avoda” (Battalion of 
Labor), attempted to create a self-con- 
tained socialist society organized as a 


“labor army” ready to take on any task 
of settlement required. It eventually 
dislhanded, but left behind the nucleus 
of one of the larger kibbutz federations. 
Other groups were more interested in 
creating small, closely-tied communities, 
satisfying the individual’s emotional 
need for an intense social life, For 
others again the kibbutz was to be a 
prototype of future socialist society, or 
simply the fullest form of self-dedica- 
tion to the pioneering tasks of building 
a new Jewish social and national life. 

All these attempts would most prob- 
ably have ended in failure if they had 
not been given flesh and blood by the 
specific needs of the new country. The 
kibbutz showed itself capable of taking 
up settlement where individual farms 
would have failed, of making suppost- 
able and even elevating the grinding 
poverty and physical labor, and of 
affording the inevitable expense of ex- 
perimenting in untrod fields. 

Because of this the kibbutz remained 
the dominant form of agricultural settle- 
ment until the conclusion of the War 
of Independence brought an influx of 
large masses of new immigrants. It 
proved so suited to the needs of the 
new country that it was adopted by 
groups belonging to almost all the 
parties in Israel, from left-wing Mapam 
and Ahdut Avoda, through moderate 
socialist Mapai and the liberal middle 
class Progressives, to the National Re 
ligious Party ultra- 
orthodox Agudat Israel. There is even 


and even. the 
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one kibbutz affiliated with the Israeli 
Communist Party, despite that party’s 
repudiation of the kibbutz as a utopian 
diversion from class struggle. Until 
recently the kibbutz and “Zionist self- 
realization” were identified as one by 
most Israelis, “Going to the kibbutz” 
was presented as the ideal, if not always 
the practice, of most of the Jewish 
youth movements. 


es.” 


he years since the establishment of 
Israel have not been easy ones for 
the kibbutz movement. The large 
masses of new immigrants have come 
as refugees instead of as idealistic 
pioneers and were less amenable to the 
kibbutz pattern. Especially those immi- 
grants coming from the Arab or other 
oriental countries (half of Israel's present 
Jewish population), with their com- 
pletely different cultures, have found 
the path to the kibbutz a difficult one. 
The establishment of the State and 
the creation of a government apparatus 
has also had its effect. The motivation 
for voluntarism and individual initiative 
in settlement and development has in- 
evitably given way to a “let the govern- 
ment do it’ attitude. Agriculture has 
lost its former unquestioned primacy in 
the hierarchy of socially desirable 
occupations. The long years of tension 
and austerity have led to a process of 
“normalization,” a tendency to “plow 
one’s own garden,” and to relegate the 
ideals of self-realization and_ sacrifice 
to the past. No wonder, then, that the 
kibbutz member has often felt himself, 
of late, to be a vanguard without an 
army. 


The kibbutz has also not suffered from 
any lack of opposition. During its ear- 
ly years it was attacked by certain parts 
of the community for “communism,” 
“free love,” the ‘“‘communization of 
children,” regimentation, etc, These 
have long been forgotten and in more 
recent years the kibbutz has been 
charged mainly with being unadapted 
to new conditions. Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion at one time criticized the 
kibbutz for not relaxing the principle 
of “‘self-labor” in order to absorb large 
numbers of hired workers. Some agri- 
cultural planners have considered it too 
closely wedded to the system of mixed 
farming and have favored the establish- 
ment of large privately-managed plan- 
tations devoted to the cultivation of 
special crops, such as cotton, sugar 
beet, or others. Economists have point- 
ed to the high social overhead caused 
by full sharing in consumption and a 
rising standard of living. The most 
potent criticism, however, has usually 
been that its time has simply past and 
that the social climate which brought 
it into being no longer exists. 

Fifty years is a comparatively long 
period of time for social experiments. 
During that time traditions of kibbutz 
living have been established. A second 
and third generation of kibbutz mem- 
bers have grown up- Though these can- 
not have the strong ideological motiva- 
tion of their parents, most have elected 
to follow in their parents’ footsteps. 
The kibbutz has maintained its domi- 
nant role in many branches of agri- 
culture and is rapidly developing its 
own industries. Kibbutz members are 
among the leaders and active cadres of 
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many of the political parties and other 
organizations. The kibbutz is therefore 
no exotic growth but a natural part of 
the Israeli landscape. 

These are undoubtedly sources of 
strength and can give the kibbutz 
members reasons for their confidence 
in their ability to weather the present 
crisis. In addition, they believe that the 
pioneering role which the kibbutz has 
played is still needed, and that the 
time will come when the belief in 
government omnipotence will give way 
to a renewed drive for individual dedi- 
cation and pioneering. Israeli reality, 
after all, is still far from static. Large 
waves of new immigration are still ex- 
pected to arrive during the coming de- 
cade. Though most of the easily cultiv- 
able land is already in use, the vast 
stretches of the Negev and the hill 
country still await full development. 
This will come when, for instance, the 
Jordan water scheme is completed, or 
the sea water sweetening projects prove 
economically feasible. The constant 
growth of industry within the kibbutz 
will also make it possible to expand 
beyond the limits of agricultural pro- 
duction, Then the kibbutz may prove 
itself again the form best adapted to 
channel youthful idealism for social and 
national goals. 

As we have said, the kibbutz grew 
almost “like Topsy.” It was a prag- 
matic answer to the combination of 
social idealism and the settlement 
needs of a new country. Though there 
is what may be called a “kibbutz way 
of life,” which is more or less common 
to all the various tendencies within the 
kibbutz movement, there is still no 


single theory or canon of kibbutz doct- 
rine. On the contrary, every convention 
and conference of the various kibbutz 
federations sees debates, revisions and 
additions to accepted norms of practice, 
in attempts to solve the problems of 
changing situations. 

But evolving pragmatically as it has, 
the kibbutz has also evolved its own 
answers to many of the basic problems 
facing individuals in the modern world. 
We often see cases, today, of families 
joining a kibbutz not so much for 
social or Zionist idealism as for the de- 
sire to give their children (or them- 
selves) a better life. Visitors to Israel 
from the satiated Western world, the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia and 
Africa, or the socialist countries, have 
often found the kibbutz the most in- 
teresting and inspiring feature of their 
visit, and an example, which if it can- 
not be imitated literally, may still show 
the way to the solutions of many of the 
problems they face. In the long run 
this may be one of the kibbutz’ most 
potent assets. After the present wave 
of “normalization” and of “getting 
along” materially has had its way, the 
time may come when individuals in 
Israel, as elsewhere, will look again 
for more lasting values and other ideals 
besides consumption. Some could find 
the answers in the kibbutz. 

It can hardly be denied, however, 
that the kibbutz is entering its second 
half-century less secure of the future 
than before. Can two “ways of life” 
continue to coexist for long in one 
small and closely interlocked society ? 
This is the question the kibbutz will 
have to answer and solve. S. B. 








From the Mediterranean to the Zambezi the 
struggle for independence is still going on. 


FENNER BROCKWAY 


FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 70 THE ZAMBEZI 


he blue waters of the Mediterranean 
which sweep the coast of Israel also 
surround the islands of Malta and rise 
and fall over the sands of Algeria. Be- 
fore we go south to the critical lands 
of central Africa fed by the brown 
waters of the Congo and the Zambezi, 
let us consider the problems of those 
nearer territories. 

Malta surprised me when I first 
landed at its airport. I had pictured its 
three islands as black rock. They are 
white rock. The population is fewer 
than 400,000 people, but they are an 
entity as close as Israel’s Jewish citizens. 
They are Phoenicians, speaking their 
own language, steeped in tradition, 
Christian converts from the days of 
ship-wrecked St. Paul. Malta became 
the home of the Knights of the Order 
of Saint John, the Crusaders, who 
sought to recapture the Holy Places of 
Palestine for Christendom. 

During the war Malta was the most 
continuously bombed territory in the 





FENNER BROCKWAY is a veteran Labor 
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Movement for Colonial Freedom, and act- 
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world. Its harbors sheltered the British 
and American fleets. From its airstrips 
bombers flew to Italy and Vichy-occup- 
ied France and transport planes flew 
with troops for North Africa. Day and 
night the Nazi and Fascist pilots swept 
down on the islands, How the people 
survived one does not know. I’ve de- 
scended to the cold, damp tombs of 
ancient times where they took refuge. 

At the end of the war the British 
Government presented the George 
Cross, the symbol of supreme bravery, 
to the whole population. General Eisen- 
hower told them that their courage had 
speeded the end of the war by several 
months. They were assured they would 
never be forgotten. The democracy and 
freedom for which they had sacrificed 
would be theirs, 

That was fifteen years ago. To-day 
Malta is a one-man dictatorship, There 
is no Parliament. No one has a vote. 
The decrees of the British Governor 
are unchallengeable law. 

Eighteen months ago there was an 
elected Legislature with broad powers 
of internal self-government. It had a 
Labor Prime Minister, Dom Mintoff, 
with a Labor majority behind him. His 
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problem was the imminent closing down 
of the British naval dockyards, no 
longer required because of Britain’s 
changing technique of war preparations 
as a sequence to the development of 
nuclear weapons. The whole economy of 
Malta had been geared to the dock- 
yards. 

The first proposal was that Malta 
should be integrated with Britain. Thus 
British responsibility for the recon- 
struction of its economy would be made 
direct. Britain would have immediate 
responsibility for the well-being of the 
people, threatened with unemployment 
and poverty by the diversion of Britain's 
defense policy. 

An all-Party Commission from the 
British Parliament recommended this. 
A plebiscite of the Maltese people, 
advised by Mr. Mintoff, endorsed it. 
But by two blows the idea was killed. 
The Tories at Westminster became luke- 
warm. They did not want Labor M.Ps 
from Malta in the House of Commons. 
And the British Government was not 
prepared to extend to the Maltese 
people equal benefits from the British 
social services until a later date. Mr. 
Mintoff, always the champion of his 
working population, would not accept. 

Then came a crisis within Malta. The 
dock workers, apprehensive of their 
future, declared a general strike. The 
chief of police telephoned Prime Min- 
ister Dom Mintoff for permission to 
resort to extreme measures. Dom Min- 
toff refused. The police chief telephon- 
ed the British Governor. He gave per- 
mission. Dom Mintoff resigned the 
Premiership. No other Maltese would 
accept the responsibilty of forming a 


Government under these humiliating 
conditions. The Governor dissolved the 
Parliament. There has been no Parlia- 
ment since April, 1959. 

Since then the Malta Labor Party, as 
well as the Opposition, the Nationalist 
Party, has come out for independence, 
the Nationalists emphasizing continued 
association with the Commonwealth. 
There is no doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the Maltese people are be- 
hind this claim. Last May Day I spoke 
to a Labor demonstration variously 
estimated at 40,000 to 70,000 in 
attendance. Relative to the total popula- 
tion of Malta, that is the largest 
audience I have ever addressed. 

The British Government has now 
appointed a Commission of three per- 
sons to advise on the future of Malta. 
The Commission is being boycotted. 
The Maltese demand that they shall 
decide their own future through a 
popularly elected Constitution-making 
assembly. 

There are two obstacles to independ- 
ence, The first is the military import- 
ance of Malta. It is not only a strong 
British base. It is the Mediterranean 
headquarters of NATO. When I was 
there the harbors were giving hospitality 
to warships of ail the NATO Powers. 

The second difficulty is to make this 
small territory economically viable. With 
constructive planning it could be done. 

The naval dockyard has already been 
taken over by a British company for 
repairing merchant vessels. It could be- 
come a repair center for the continuous 
flow of vessels from all lands which 
pass through the Mediterranean. There 
is mo reason why a trading estate of 
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light industries serving both southern 
Europe and North Africa should not 
be established. Malta could become a 
unique tourist Mecca, with its historical 
monuments and its warm, blue seas, if 
the beautiful stretches of its coast were 
not occupied as military training 
grounds. ; 

I should like to see the nations which 
owe such a debt of gratitude to Malta 
for its service in the war against Nazism 
establish a Goodwill Fund to provide 
capital for these developments. Mean- 
while, Mr. Mintoff and his colleagues 
have been visiting the Mediterranean 
countries preparing for economic co- 
operation. 

The Socialist International Conference 
which met in Haifa earlier this year 
endorsed Malta’s claim to independence 
and urged that NATO commitments 
should not obstruct its realization. It is 
the duty of all Socialists, as well as of 
all movements which champion national 
freedoms, to exert the maximum in- 
fluence to realize Malta’s aspirations. 
The United Nations Assembly has many 
urgent issues to resolve, but it should 
not forget Malta. 


* x 
* 


he Algerian war is now passing to 

its most critical stage. On the one 
hand, General de Gaulle is reported to 
be proposing that the people should 
have an early opportunity to elect a 
Parliament which could establish an 
independent and sovereign state. On the 
other hand, Chinese technical and 
military aid to the Algerian Provisional 
Government and its forces is now be- 
ing extended on an organized basis. 


This makes Algeria, even more than 
Congo has been, the scene of potential 
international conflict. 

General De Gaulle’s move has no 
doubt been influenced by the forth- 
coming debate on Algeria at the United 
Nations, but it is not fair to be entirely 
cynical. The French President’s mind 
is a strange mixture of political con- 
victions. He has claimed and gained 
dictatorial powers in France which no 
democrat can endorse, but as long as 
twenty years ago at Brazzaville he en- 
couraged the French colonies to look 
forward to independence within a 
French Commonwealth, and in fact all 
the nations of West Equatorial Africa 
have become sovereign States whilst he 
has been in office. 

In relation to Algeria the President’s 
course has been fantastic. He was raised 
to power by the French settlers and the 
army in Algeria because they feared 
surrender to the demands of the 
Algerians. Since then he has cautiously 
advanced proposals for  self-govern- 
ment, each more liberal than its pre- 
decessor, shedding his earlier political 
and military associates on his way. His 
last action was to warn the military 
chiefs against any resistance to his 
election scheme. 

But there can be little hope than 
peace can be realized unless two things 
ate done. Algeria’s provisional Govern- 
ment cannot be expected to cooperate 
if they are ignored. Discussions with 
them must be re-opened in free negotia- 
tion. Second, when the election finally 
comes, there must be a guarantee of 
free campaigning, free candidatures and 
fair balloting, fair counting of the 
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votes. Frankly, the French administra- 
tion in Algeria cannot be trusted to 
ensure these. 

I would like to make a suggestion. 
Representatives of the liberated French 
States in Africa have been considering 
Algeria. Why should they not offer 
both the French and provisional Alger- 
ian Governments to supervise any elec- 
tion or referendum? If Morocco and 
Tunisia took part, the Algerians would 
have reason to feel some confidence. 

A Tunisian French language weekly, 
Action, has published a report of the 
discussion between Ferbat Abbas, Al- 
getia’s provisional Premier, and Mao 
Tse-tung. The Chinese President pro- 
mises ‘‘total unconditional aid.” 

Incidentally, I was glad to find Mao 
warning the Algerians against the policy 
of assassination which they have pursu- 
ed not only against the French but 
rival Algerian nationalists. “Only an 
unceasing effort of persuasion is pro- 
fitable,”” Mao said. ‘It is a mistake to 
believe that by physically eliminating 
traitors or enemy prisoners, you can 
serve a revolutionary cause.”” He made 
the remarkable statement that the 
Chinese never killed a prisoner in their 
eight-year war with Japan. 

That was good advice, but the serious 
fact is that Chinese military aid is to 
be given. This will bring Algeria right 
into the West-East Power conflict. But 
we musn’t jump to blame the Chinese. 
The West have already become involv- 
ed by the fact that France’s contribution 
to NATO has been seconded to Algeria 
and that American bombers have been 
used. 

The Chinese intervention makes a 


settlement in Algeria more imperative 
than ever. It will be disastrous if any 
part of Africa becomes committed to 
the Cold War. 

The tragedy of Algeria is that the 
war is now not really necessary. Its 
conclusion needs only agreement be- 
tween President De Gaulle and the 
Algerian leaders on the terms of a 
plebiscite, or the conditions of an elec- 
tion, and impartial supervision of one 
or the other. The President has such 
a sense of French prestige that he re- 
sents United Nations or any external 
intervention. Cannot he bring himself 
to accept the help of the African States 
which he himself has been instrumental 
in raising to sovereignty ? I believe 
they could build the necessary bridge. 


*,* 


N°’ hope has come to the Congo 
with the announcement that a 
Mission of Conciliation, composed of 
representatives of the states which have 
contributed to the United Nations 
forces, has been authorized by Mr. 
Hammarskjold to undertake the task of 
bringing about cooperation between the 
leaders of the different factions with 
the aim of establishing a stable con- 
stitution, restoring order, and channel- 
ling aid to save the people from hunger 
and disease. The majority of these 
states are African and their representat- 
ives should have the confidence of the 
Congolese, 

It seems to me that a solution must 
be based, first, on creating conditions 
which will allow a full and free meet- 
ing of the members of the elected 
Parliament to decide whom they want 
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as Prime Minister and what Govern- 
ment they want. Second, the armed and 
police forces must be brought under 
disciplined control, with the acceptance 
of the temporary authority of the 
United Nations Command to secure 
this. Third, arrangements must be made 
for economic and social reconstruction 
through an agency of the United Na- 
tions acting in cooperation with the 
Government. Finally, constitutional dis- 
cussions must be held with representat- 
ives of the regions, including the Ka- 
tanga, to provide for reasonable auton- 
omy combined with central authority. 

This is a tremendous program, which 
will take considerable time, great 
patience, and a formidable sum of 
money to complete; but it must be done 
for the sake not only of the Congo but 
of the whole of Africa and the world. 
Success in the Congo will lift the 
prestige of the United Nations to a 
new level and will be an answer to 
those who think international effort 
must necessarily be doomed by the 
Cold War. 


BS * 
= 


N* month the Review Conference 
on the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland will be held in London. 
Its issues have been made clear by the 
reactions to the recommendations of 
the Monckton Commission. 

The African population of Nyasaland 
are contemptuous of the Commission 
because it favors the retention of some 
form of federation. The African popula- 
tion of Northern Rhodesia is excited by 
the Commission’s recommendation that 
the territory should immediately have 


an African majority in its legislature. 
The African population of Southern 
Rhodesia is gratified that the Commis- 
sion should have exposed the sham of 
the vaunted partnership in the territory. 
The Africans of the two Northern 
territories get some satisfaction from 
the recommendation that they should 
have the right to secede, but scornfully 
reject the suggestion that they should 
wait five years before exercising it. 

Tke European reaction to the report 
is one of stunned anger. They know now 
that the present Federation is doomed. 
The Whites in Southern Rhodesia (two- 
thirds of the European population of 
the three territories) are so fearful of 
African majorities in the North that 
they are in the mood to break the 
federation immediately and not wait 
the five years. 

Indeed, the Southern Rhodesia Eu- 
ropeans are showing all the signs of 
panic. They have called the territorials 
to the colors, placed the African loca- 
tions under military occupation, arrest- 
ed every unemployed African on whom 
they can lay their hands, and enacted 
a measure of repression and punish- 
ment which would shame the Union of 
South Africa. If this madness con- 
tinues the Conservative Government at 
Westminster will be compelled to in- 
tervene, 

The constructive initiative in Central 
Africa has now passed to the African 
leaders, They wish to end the present 
European-dominated federation, but pro- 
pose a wider federation including the 
British colonies of East Africa — Tanga- 
nyika, Zanzibar, Kenya and Uganda — 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Nigeria adapts native democratic forms to the 
needs of her new independence. 


JAMES AFOLABI 


NIGERIA’S PATH TO NATIONHOOD 


O° October 1, 1960, Nigeria be- 
came a sovereign nation, The 
area of Nigeria, including the adjoin- 
ing Cameroons, is 372,647 square miles 
— about four times the size of the 
United Kingdom. With its teeming 
African population, now estimated in 
round figures at 40 million, Nigeria is 
destined, and is indeed determined, to 
play an active part in the politics of the 
continent of Africa in particular, and 
of the world in general. Before ventur- 
ing an appreciation of its fears and 
hopes for the future, it is appropriate 
to trace the path it has trodden to in- 
dependence. 

Amidst the loud claims by the West- 
ern world of the merits of ‘‘democracy”’ 
as a system of government, it may be 
difficult to press home the fact that 
this concept is not alien to Nigerians. 
Even as far as our written history goes 
(and that means not very long ago), 
evidence abounds that the “Emirs” of 
the Northern region and the “Obas’”’ of 
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the Yorubas in the Western region 
carried on their system of administra- 
tion on “democratic” lines, perhaps un- 
knowingly. In both these areas there 
were what may be described now as 
the “Emir-in-council’’ or the ‘Oba-in- 
council” and administrative decisions — 
to wage a war, for instance — were 
taken unanimously. If that is not “de- 
mocracy”” I wonder what it is! It may 
be argued that these “councillors,” if 
one may so describe them, were not 
elected by popular vote. While this is 
true, membership of the Emir’s or Oba’s 
council was a mark of distinction either 
in wisdom, valor or prosperity, which 
could have won votes had there been 
such things as the “‘secret bailot.’”’ Proof 
of the efficiency of this system of ad- 
ministration was to be provided by the 
fact that when the British came to take 
over the “sovereignty” of the country, 
they left it intact in the Northern region 
and used it as an “‘indirect’’ means of 
ruling. 

Now for a brief history of the count- 
ry’s contact with the Europeans. This 
began as carly as the 15th century 
when the Portugese began trading with 
our coastal towns. Later the notorious 
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slave trade brought the ships of many 
Europeaan countries, including those of 
Britain, to our shores, until this trade 
was declared illegal and suppressed. 
A Scottish explorer, Mungo Park, was 
the first European to reach the River 
Niger, Africa’s third longest river. A 
popular theory maintains that ‘Nigeria’ 
is a contraction of ‘Niger area.” 

The river. Niger was known to the 
Greeks and mentioned by Ptolemy and 
other later Greek writers. They suppos- 
ed, however, that the Niger ran west 
instead of east, and this is how the 
river was marked on old maps. It was 
left to Mungo Park to dispel this 
erroneous conception about the Niger. 
He was sent out in 1795 under the 
auspices of the African Association with 
the main object of exploring the source 
of this river. As mentioned already, 
Mungo Park did reach the river and 
travelled along it from the Gambia to 
the Segu. On a second voyage in 1805, 
he was unfortunately killed in a rapid 
on the Niger at Bussa, leaving his 
mission to be completed by other ex- 
plorers, notable among whom were 
Clapperton, Dixon, Denhan and Lander. 
The fruit of their discoveries lay in 
making known the hinterland of Nigeria 
and thus opening up the country to 
trade. 

By 1854 contract was opened up with 
the hinterland of Nigeria by ships 
sailing up the river Niger from the 
coast. In 1879 the National Africa 
Company (now the Unilever Brothers) 
was formed to trade in this part of 
Africa. Under a charter, it became the 
“Royal Niger Company” and for 
obvious reasons assumed responsibility 


for the administration of the territory 
where it traded. 

On January 1, 1960 the Royal Niger 
Company had its charter revoked by the 
British Government, which formally 
took over the administration and declar- 
ed the establishment of the Protectorates 
of Northern and Southern Nigeria. In 
1906 the Colony and Protectorate of 
the island of Lagos, which had been 
annexed by a British Consul based on 
Fernando Po as early as 1862, became 
part of Southern Nigeria. 


| was in 1914 that the two Protector- 
ates were merged, together with 
Lagos, into the Colony and Protectorate 
of Nigeria with Sir Frederick (later Lord) 
Lugard assuming the post of Governor- 
General. Under the constitutional in- 
struments setting up the territory, a 
legislative council was to advise the 
Governor-General on the affairs of 
Lagos and the Protectorate, but the 
Northern Provinces (as the present 
Northern Nigeria was called) were the 
sole responsibility of the Governor- 
General. 

Unsatisfactory as this situation was, 
it continued until 1946, when a new con- 
stitution was introduced by a foresight- 
ed Governor, Sir Arthur Richards (now 
Lord Milverton). Under his regime a 
central legislature was set up to admin- 
ister the whole country and then it 
could be said that the seed of the pre- 
sent Nigeria ‘‘nation’’ was sown. 

The Richards Constitution just men- 
tioned was revised again in 1951 dur- 
ing the tenure of office of a new 
Governor. This was to strengthen the 
regional legislatures, as they came to be 
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known — the Eastern, Western and 
Northern enlarged their membership 
with increased powers both at the re- 
gional and the central level. The main 
aim behind this step was the desire 
to give Nigerians an increasing share 
in the shaping of Government policy 
and the running of their country. 

The constitution was again revised 
in 1954 as a result of conferences held 
in London in 1953 and in Lagos in 
1954. The new constitution greatly in- 
creased the powers of the regional 
governments and established the South- 
ern Cameroons as a quasi-federal ter- 
titory. It was also at this time that 
Lagos was declared a Federal territory 
and consequently was separated from 
the Western region. 

Further constitutional talks were held 
in London in May and June of 1957, 
as a result of which the Federal Coun- 
cil of Ministers was composed of Ni- 
gerians, except for the Governor-Gener- 
al. Also as an outcome of this 1957 
conference, both the Eastern and West- 
ern regions became self-governing in 
all matters within the regional compe- 
tence as defined by the constitution, 
while the Northern region followed 
suit in 1959. 

The first Federal Prime Minister 
(Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tofawa Balewa) 
was appointed in 1957 from the Nor- 
thern Peoples’ Congress, where he is 
second-in-command, and formed a na- 
tional government of all the major 
parties in the Federal House of Re- 
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presentatives. After a Federal election 
held in 1960, the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress again won more seats than any 
other political party, but not sufficient 
to enable it to form the government 
of the Federation. It had therefore to 
seek an alliance with the National 
Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
of the Eastern Region to form the pre- 
sent Government, which is due to 
usher Nigeria into nationhood. The 
Action Group of the Western Region 
provides an effective opposition. 

From the preceeding account, it is 
apparent that the relationship between 
Nigeria and Britain has been a most 
friendly and a peaceful one. There 
are indications that this will remain 
even more so in the years to come. 
As a pointer in this direction, a reitera- 
tion of the salient points of Nigeria's 
declared foreign policy is pertinent. In 
its foreign policy Nigeria will pursue 
a line of policy underlined by the fol- 
lowing: — (1) non-alignment with 
any of the power blocs; (2) non-in- 
terference with present African bound- 
aries; (3) practical policies of mutual 
aid towards African states; (4) pre- 
vention of Africa from becoming an 
area of crisis and world tension, and 
protection of that continent from ideo- 
logical warfare; (5) expansion of trade 
and travel with a view to the establish- 
ment of an African common market 
and (6) membership in the Common- 
wealth and in the United Nations 
Organization. 





The Algerian War poses a tremendous dilemma 





which Israeli foreign policy will have to solve... 


SIMHA FLAPAN 


ISRAEL AND ALGERIA 


rance’s friends and admirers in Is- 
F rael look on the terrible deteriora- 
tion of the French-Algerian conflict 
and the continuation of the cruel war 
which has now become one of the 
major international problems, with deep 
anxiety. 

When the Algerian rebellion began 
in 1954 it was still a conflict within the 
orbit of French-North African  rela- 
tions. Even a moderate policy based on 
social justice, political concessions and 
the understanding of national needs 
could have prevented the drift into 
catastrophe. There forces in 
France, including Mendes-France, mod- 
erate socialists, 


were 


Communists, progres- 
sive Catholics, etc., who understood that 
a policy of colonial oppression was 
futile and disastrous. They prophecied 
correctly that the Algerian war would 
lead to chaos and inevitably spread to 
the neighboring countries, giving rise 
to a movement of anti-French solidarity 
which may well lead to the elimination 
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Israeli 


of French influence over most of 
Africa. They suggested, therefore, that 
no opportunity be missed to seek an 
armistice and a peace settlement wit 
the Algerians. 

These voices were, however, drowned 
out in the outcry raised by the French 
“colons” in Algeria, with the powerful 
backing of the “North African Lobby,” 
of colonial interests, “empire-minded” 
politicians, military men and officials. 
These succeeded in building a last-ditch 
attitude in France, after the loss of 
Indo-China, Tunis and Morocco. ‘‘Al- 
geria’s loss national 
disaster equal in its depth and calamit- 
ous effects to the most terrible defeats 
in our history,” declared Jacques Sous- 
telle, prophecying the “loss of all 
French possessions in Africa, the end 
of France as a great power...” He 
submitted his alternative: ‘‘Now is the 
moment for France to choose between 
salvation and irretrievable decadence...” 
France chose. The Mendes-France Gov- 
ernment was overthrown, the policy of 
the “strong hand” and of “pacification” 
was introduced in Algeria. Thus began 
the bloody spiral of unspeakable acts 
of terror on the one hand and the 
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punitive “ratissages,” police torture and 
internment camps on the other. 

The six years of war, with their 
terrible toll of hundreds of thousands 
of victims, have brought disaster both 
to France and Algeria. They have 
proved, if proof were needed, that sheer 
force cannot solve problems in which 
the elementary rights of peoples are 
involved, The French army may have 
succeeded in its forceful pacification, 
reducing the activities of the FLN to a 
minimum and establishing military rule 
throughout the country. But it is pre- 
cisely this military “success” which has 
made the FLN the almost undisputed 
voice of the Algerian people, enjoying 
the support of most of the Moslem 
population, including those whom the 
French had tried to build up as an 
alternative, more moderate leadership. 
The war has swept away all the partial 
or gradual solutions that were reason- 
able and acceptable to the Algerians 
before. The French minority in Algeria, 
which for years exercised a policy of 
economic and social discrimination 
against the majority of the population, 
depriving it of democratic political re- 
presentation in local and national in- 
stitutions, succeeded, with the backing 
of its powerful supporters in Paris, in 
obstructing any attempt at democratic 
reforms. This, coupled with the suppres- 
sion of national culture and education, 
has transformed the Algerian rebellion 
into a combined struggle against a 
minority which usurped economic and 
political privileges and, at the same 
time, a struggle for national independ- 
ence and self-determination. And _ so, 
after the half-million French soldiers 
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have driven the few tens of thousands 
of rebels back into their mountains and 
hiding places, the solution is further 
removed than ever. The FLN has 
established itself as a Provisional 
Government recognized, de facto or de 
jure, by all the countries of the Arab 
League, the Soviet Union, the People’s 
Republic of China, the socialist count- 
ties of Europe and many of the count- 
ries of Asia and Africa, for whom the 
Algerians have become the vanguard 
in the struggle against French colonial- 
ism and for the liberation of Africa. 
Today Ferhat Abbas, who was for 
15 years a moderate leader appealing 
for a policy of “cooperation, discussion 
and persuasion,” calls for a struggle 
“to the end.” Soustelle’s “French Al- 
geria” policy brought this about, and, 
in addition, boomeranged against 
France and made Paris dependent on 
the French settlers in Algeria. The 
French colons could not suppress the 
Algerian rebellion, but they succeeded 
in overthrowing the Paris Government. 
Thus fell the Fourth Republic, and 
General de Gaulle was called upon to 
save the situation. To his credit it may 
be said that he has had the courage to 
state clearly what no socialist or liberal 
had dared say before him — that the 
Algerians have a right to self-determina- 
tion. In September 1959 General de 


Gaulle declared that: “Taking into 
account all the factors — Algerian, 
national and international — I deem it 


necessary that recourse to self-determin- 
ation be here and now proclaimed... 
I pledge myself to ask the Algerians 
on the one hand... what, when all is 
said and done, they wish to be; and 
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all French men, on the other hand, to 
ratify that choice.” 

He promised free elections under de- 
mocratic supervision and went so far as 
to invite the FLN to negotiations on an 
armistice. Not all the French, however, 
were ready to ratify this course. The 
French colons and their supporters 
came out in open rebellion against de 
Gaulle. It is Soustelle who is now 
driving France to the verge of a civil 
war and into an “‘irretrievable de- 
cadence.” No wonder that the FLN are 
not ready to lay down their arms and 
to stake everything on the sincerity of 
de Gaulle’s pledge and his ability to 
fulfill it. Confident of a two-thirds 
majority at the UN, they demand 
effective international supervision of 
free elections to decide the fate of 
Algeria. 

The alternative seems to be the inter- 
nationalization of the Algerian war. 
While Ferhat Abbas concludes negotia- 
tions with China and the Arab count- 
ries on more effective military assist- 
ance, Soustelle is appealing to NATO 
for help, with the warning that the loss 
of Algeria for France would mean 
Soviet domination in Africa. The 
danger of Algeria becoming an object 
of the Cold War can now be halted 
only if sufficient guarantees are pro- 
vided for the execution of the right of 
self-determination, which is now re- 
cognized as the only basis for a solu- 
tion. These guarantees can hardly be 
provided by the continuation of the 
war. The war will diminish, as it has 
until now, the chances of future co- 
operation and friendship between 
France and North Africa. It is worth 


recalling a statement made by President 
Habib Borguiba a few years ago (in 
1957) in an interview with Alexander 
Werth: 

“If this atrocious war of extermina- 
tion, with its horrible repression, con- 
tinues much longer, there cannot be any 
reconciliation between France and Al- 
geria and, indeed, her relations with 
both Tunisia and Morocco will become 
increasingly difficult and strained. What 
France ought to realize is that there 
can be close and fruitful cooperation 
between her and the three sovereign 
states of North Africa. The French talk 
a lot about the marvellous possibilities 
of the Sahara. Quite true; there are 
great possibilities there. The Sahara will 
be a valuable outlet for the unemploy- 
ment of North Africa. But you can’t 
start developing the Sahara over the 
head of an Algeria that’s at war.” 

The Algerian problem has become a 
turning point not only for France and 
Algeria, but for the trend of inter- 
national developments as well. 


he Israeli delegation at the UN 

Assembly will face a difficult de- 

cision when the Algerian problem is 
raised. 

At the last session of the Assembly 
Israel voted with France to remove the 
issue of Algeria from the agenda. This 
time new factors have to be considered. 
Israel's situation is a complex one, beat- 
ing upon her future relationships with 
France, as well as with the new count- 
ries of Africa and Asia. Friendship 
with France is one of the cornerstones 
of Israel’s policies, which no respons- 
ible citizen or statesman with a sense 



























of reality will want to question. Historic- 
al and cultural sentiment aside, this 
policy is dictated by security problems 
which are not of Israel’s making. Even 
Israelis who do not accept the inevit- 
ability of war with the Arabs and who 
criticize the present official policy, in 
the belief that an Israeli ‘peace initiat- 
ive’ has a chance of breaking through 
the barrier of Arab hostility, cannot 
disregard the threats encompassing Is- 
rael or suggest neglecting the construc- 
tion of an effective defense system 
strong enough to deter any aggression 
or to cope with it in an emergency. 
Friendship with France and the avoid- 
ance of anything that might endanger 
this friendship, are imperatives for any 
Israeli Government, whatever its views 
on some of the aspects of French policy. 
‘On the other hand, however, the 
cultivation of friendly relations and 
integration with the countries of Asia 
and Africa, which now form a de- 
cisive factor in the UN, is another 
cornerstone of Israeli foreign policy. 
Israel, herself a result of the struggle 
of an oppressed people for national 
independence and __ self-determination, 
cannot but identify herself whole- 
heartedly with every colonial people 
struggling for freedom. Israel success- 
fully devoted enormous efforts in order 
to win the friendship of the liberated 
countries of Africa and Asia, in the 
hope that they will ultimately help 
bring about a just peace settlement be- 
tween her and her Arab neighbors. 
President Kwame Nkrumah’s and Prime 
Minister Koirala’s statements at the 
present session of the UN Assembly 
have more than justified these efforts. 
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his, then, is the dilemma, Israel can- 

not support French colonial policy 
in Africa, atomic explosions in the 
Sahara and war in Algeria, and at the 
same time expect the friendship of the 
African and Asian countries for whom 
the Saharan explosions and the Alger- 
ian war are the most repellent aspects 
of French colonialism. Israel’s vote in 
support of France may endanger the 
ties of friendship with the African 
states. It may also serve as material 
evidence for the Arab propaganda 
attempts to isolate Israel in Africa and 
Asia on the grounds of her solidarity 
with the colonial powers. 

Israel is thus not in a position to 
choose between France and Africa. She 
must cultivate the friendship of both. 
However, though she cannot endanger 
her friendship with France, she also 
cannot stake her future on the follies 
of French colonialism. And again, even 
if she cannot identify herself actively 
with the anti-colonial struggle of -the 
African peoples, she also cannot en- 
danger the chance of integrating into 
this new part of the world, to which 
she really belongs, She cannot, there- 
fore, vote on the Algerian issue against 
France, and she cannot vote against 
Africa, The only way out left her is 
to abstain, at the same time clearly 
stating her support for the right of the 
Algerian people to independence and 
self-determination. 

Many objections have been raised to 
this suggestion. They should be care- 
fully examined. 

The arguments run, more or less, 
along the following lines: abstention is 
also, essentially, a vote against France. 
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It puts Israeli-French relations under a 
strain which may prove disastrous for 
Israeli defense policy. Israel’s security 
problems necessitate full support for 
France, especially when the latter is in 
a critical situation. 

Many go further than that. They 
speak of a common fate of two peoples 
facing a “common enemy.’ They even 
compare the Jewish settlers in Palestine 
with the French colons — both surround- 
ed by a sea of Arab hostility, both 
having to bear the cross of a “‘civiliz- 
ing mission’’ into backward areas. 

There is, in fact, hardly anything 
more distorted than this comparison 
between Jewish settlement in Palestine 
and French colonialism in Africa. The 
Jews came to Palestine to build a na- 
tional home for a people expelled by 
force from their homeland and expos- 
ed to wanderings, oppression and the 
most horrible persecutions humanity has 
ever known. They were looking for self- 
salvation without the slightest inten- 
tion of dominating others. They came 
to work and to reconstruct themselves 
into a normal people, without exploit- 
ing the labor or usurping the rights of 
others. For years their leaders, apart 
from a small section of extremists, 
strove for a settlement with their Arab 
neighbors based on equal partnership 
and non-domination. This hope, how- 
ever, proved to be unrealistic because 
of the prejudices, distrust and enmity 
caused by the mistakes of both sides 
and by the policies of the Mandatory 
Power. The partition of the country 
became the only solution. 

This movement for national emancipa- 
tion has nothing in common with the 


French conquest and colonization of 
Algeria. The French settlers were not 
looking for a lost homeland, They had 
left their homeland, The small peasants, 
artisans and merchants migrated in 
search of employment and _ better 
fortune. The plantation owners and in- 
dustrialists came in search of cheap 
labor, cheap raw materials and colonial 
profits. They did contribute a great 
deal to the general development of the 
country. The majority are hard-work- 
ing people. But colonialist policies creat- 
ed a privileged ruling minority, depriv- 
ing the majority of its essential rights, 
and tried to transform Algeria by force 
into a southern annex of France. The 
French settlers in Algeria are not 
French “Israelis” in any sense. With 
all due regard for their services, achieve- 
ments and rights, there is no similarity 
between their situation and ours. 

Similarly fallacious is the theory of 
a common fate and a ‘‘common enemy” 
—— meaning Arab nationalism. The Jew- 
ish people do not regard Arab national- 
ism as their enemy. The Jews want the 
Arab peoples to attain their rights — 
independence, national renaissance, liber- 
ation from colonial oppression and 
feudal backwardness. It is not the just 
national and social aspirations of the 
Arab peoples that endanger Isracl, but 
their distortion by leaders who do not 
grasp the fact that the cause of national 
independence would be better served by 
peace than by fomenting aggressive 
plans against Israel. 


he colonialists in France and Algeria, 
intent on retaining their privileges, 
may view the Arabs striving for self- 
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determination as their mortal enemies. 
But we are not colonialists, and the 
Arabs of Algeria are not our enemies. 
Our friendship for France naturally 
also implies political support. But sup- 
port for which France and for whose 
policies ? There is the France of 
Salan and Massu, of Soustelle, of the 
North African lobby with its chauvin- 
istic, anti-Semitic and fascist overtones, 
and the France of Robert Barrat, Fran- 
cois Mauriac, Jean Paul Sartre, of the 
121” whose consciences did not allow 
them to acquiesce in the atrocities of 
the Algerian war. There is the policy 
of General de Gaulle, ready to re- 
cognize the Algerians’ rights to self- 
determination and to proclaim an Al- 
gerian Republic, and there is the Sous- 
telle policy, trying to mobilize all the 
clements of reaction and militarism in 
order to preserve colonial rule in Al- 
geria even at the price of democracy in 
France. On whose side is Israel to be ? 

Soustelle was once hailed by the 
“activists” in Israel as the symbol of 
French patriotism and sympathy for the 
Jewish people. At the root of this 
romance was the expectation that the 
Suez War would lead to Nasser’s col- 
lapse and thus to the end of both the 
FLN rebellion and Egyptian aggression 
against Israel. It was, however, a false 
hope. The Suez War ended in failure, 
Nasser became a hero in the eyes of all 
the Arabs, the FLN rebellion continu- 
ed, and the prospects of Israeli-Arab 
peace are further away than ever. The 
Israeli flirtation with Soustelle, Bour- 
gés-Maunoury and Guy Mollet did not 
represent the true interests of either 
France or Israel. The true interests of 


both countries do not lie in a military 
showdown with the Arab world but in 
a peaceful settlement and cooperation. 


The argument that even Israeli ab- 
stention on the Algerian issue would 
endanger the continuity of French 
political and military support for Israel 
requires an examination of the nature 
of Israeli-French relations. What is the 
basis or the source of this friendship ? 
Is it only a function of the French 
conflict with Arab nationalism — that 
is to say that there is nothing constant 
in it and that it will change according 
to the ups and downs of the French- 
Arab dispute, to disappear with the 
end of the dispute ? Or is it something 
more fundamental, a basic interest in 
the existence, security and well-being 
of the State of Israel, regardless of the 
changes in French relations with the 
Arabs? If it is the first, then our whole 
policy and defense system is built upon 
sand, and quicksand at that. 


The French-Arab conflict is of a 
temporary nature. Her essential interests 
will, sooner or later, lead France to a 
settlement with the Arab world. The 
Suez War was one of those events that 
happen once and are unlikely to occur 
again. Even while she conducts her war 
in Algeria France will not jeopardize 
any chance of a settlement or risk a 
final break. If that settlement is achiev- 
ed, even full identification with French 
policy will not prevent the French from 
disengaging themselves from __ their 
commitments to Israel. 

If this is the nature of Israeli-French 
relations, the sooner Israel ceases stak- 
ing her future security on the con- 
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tinuity of the French-Arab dispute the 
better. France will very soon discover 
that the days of colonialism are number- 
ed and choose the way of voluntary co- 
operation with sovereign Arab states. 
We believe, however, that Israeli- 
French relations are profound and mu- 
tual and that there is a sincere wish in 
France to see Israel safe and strong, 
regardless of the French-Arab conflict. 
Israel’s Prime Minister, Mr. Ben-Gu- 
tion, and the Foreign Minister, Mrs. 
Meir, have assured us after their visits 
to France that this was so. If it is so, 
the argument that Israeli abstention on 
the Algerian issue may end this friend- 
ship is not valid. It should be possible 
for Israel to explain and for France to 
understand that Israel’s well-being and 
security require the friendship of the 
countries of Africa and Asia, and that 
Israel cannot vote against them. Real 
friendship implics mutual recognition 
of the need for independent policies 
determined by specific considerations. 
We do not, for instance, question 
French friendship because of France’s 
intention to vote for the election of the 
UAR to the Security Council or her 
opposition to Israel’s admission to the 
European Common Market. We did not 
lose faith in her friendship even when 
she voted, contrary to Isracl’s views, 
for the United Nation’s resolution on 
the Palestine Reconciliation Commission, 
We do not believe that our relations 
with France can be based upon an 
arrangement whereby France can act 
according to her own interests while 
Israel must identify herself with these 
actions even when they are contrary to her 
own interests. Even at the height of 


Israeli-French cooperation during the 
Suez War, Israel took pains to avoid 
any impression that the Sinai Campaign 
had anything to do with French aims 
and policies, There is no reason to give 
up this independence in the period 
marked by the desire to get rid of the 
Suez aftermath. 


uring his recent visit to Israel as 
D the guest of this journal, Mr. 
Fenner Brockway, the Chairman of the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom, ad- 
vised official Israeli circles to sound 
out the possibility of utilizing their 
friendship and influence in France to- 
wards a peaceful solution of the Al- 
gerian problem, based on negotiations 
and the right of self-determination, in 
order to bridge the gulf separating Pre- 
sident de Gaulle and the FLN Pro- 
visional Algerian Government. 


Some Israeli circles might reply by 
pointing to the sad experience of Libya. 
In that case Israel voted for Libya's 
independence only to have Libya join 
the Arab League and the anti-Israeli 
boycott soon afterwards. Algeria, how- 
ever, will sooner or later achieve her 
independence, whatever Israel does, and 
will most probably join the Arab 
League. After her heroic struggle, Al- 
geria, unlike Libya, will be a very 
important member of the Arab League- 
Israel's attitude towards the struggle of 
the Algerian people may very well be 
decisive in determining the future role 
Algeria will play in the Arab world, 
in regard to the Israeli-Arab conflict; 
whether she will become an active 
partner in the anti-Israeli boycott or a 
restraining influence working for mo- 
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deration and a peaceful and rational 
solution. 

Large sections of the Israeli public 
have felt deep sympathy with the 
French intellectuals who refused to 
yield to the ideology of “my country 
right or wrong,” and stood up against 
colonial oppresion and the war atroc- 
ities in Algeria. It is these intellectuals 
who represent the noble emancipatory 
mission of France. Time will prove, as 
it did in England, that it is the in- 
dividuals who are decried as “traitors” 
and “‘empire-breakers ” who are the last 
bridge between the liberated colonies 
and their former metropolis. 

Israel's public opinion, however, 
would feel much freer to express its 
true sentiments if there were even some 
slight intimation that the gesture would 
be reciprocated. The Afro-Asians and 
the Western socialists and liberals who 
demand Israel's full solidarity with Al- 


getian independence, must help to 


create the conditions in which such 
solidarity would be possible. These con- 
ditions include the improvement of Is- 
raeli-Arab relations and the removal of 
the threat to Israel’s existence. 





From the Mediterranean 
to the Zambezi 
(Continued from page 12) 
as soon as the right of democratic 
independence in all the territories has 
been recognized. In the true spirit of 
inter-racialism they say that in this 
federation Europeans shall enjoy full 
citizenship, with their rights guaranteed. 
The will be 
attended by a European representation 
which is demoralised by the crumbling 
of its power, and by an African re- 
presentation which is confident in the 
knowledge that “the wind of change” 
is irresistibly on its side. History has 
already decreed that racial domination 
in Central Africa shall end. 


Review Conference 





of essays: “Our Shame in Algeria.” 


just struggle of the Algerian people, 


soon sold out. 





The six years of struggle for Algerian independence have been marked by 
the Israeli Arab Book Society by the publication of Jean Paul Sartre’s collection 
The Society also issued a special issue of 
its literary monthly, Al Fajr (The Dawn), containing articles, poems and illustra 


tions by both Jews and Arabs as well as by Frenchmen who have supported the 


Both the book and the special issue of Al Fajr aroused a great deal of 


interest among the Arabic-speaking public in Israel, and the first edition was 














Once a foreign enclave, the Suez Canal has be- 
come an important factor in the UAR’s economy. 


YORAM BEN-PORAT 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN THE EGYPTIAN ECONOMY 


he Suez Canal has been one of the more important subjects occupying world 
public opinion in recent years. 

However, the Canal’s role in the Egyptian economy won very little attention 
because it was of minor importance prior to the nationalization of the Canal. 
Until relatively lately it did not occupy the Egyptians either. The Egyptian 
nationalists were concerned mainly with pressing political issues and did not 
find the time to tackle the economic problems, which were of secondary 
importance. Only after the struggle against the British was concluded and the 
movement's energies were diverted to the development of the national economy, 
did this problem come to the forefront as well. 


THE PRE-NATIONALIZATION PERIOD 


The Egyptian Government derived hardly any direct income from the 
Canal; the only economic benefits obtained by the Egyptians were connected 
with the Company's routine activities. The legal fact that the Canal Company 
was an Egyptian stock company had no effect whatsoever on its policies, its 
relations with the Egyptian Government or its attitude to the Egyptian economy. 


A. The Canal and Egypt 


Egyptian influence on the Company could have been exerted through 
a number of channels, but it would seem that none of these were effective, at 
least for most of the period discussed. 

1. Political force: The Egyptian Government was not able to adopt a position 
of strength towards the Company, either before the declaration of Egypt's 
formal independence or after, until the British evacuation. 

2. Management: The original firman granted to de Lesseps in 1854 re- 
guired that the Director of the Company be appointed by the Egyptian 
Government (Clause 2). The concession granted in 1856 gave the Egyptian 
Government the right to elect a special representative to the Company’s Board 





YORAM BEN-PORAT is a graduate of the Hebrew University’s Institute for Oriental 
Studies, where he is doing post-graduate work in economics. Since most of the article 
deals with the period before the establishment of the UAR, we have continued to use 


the name “Egypt” throughout. The article has been adapted from the quarterly Hamizrah 
Hehadash (New East.). 
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of Directors to represent its interests (Article 2). In 1937 the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and the Board of Directors of the Company agreed on the appointment 
of an Egyptian representative and two Egyptian Directors. In 1949 it was 
agreed that by 1964 the number of Egyptian members of the Board of Directors 
would be increased to seven. (A 1947 law had required that at least 40% of the 
members of the Board of foreign companies be Egyptian.) During its last years 
the Board of Directors was composed of 11 French, nine English and five 
Egyptian representatives, as well as one Dutch and one American. 

3. Ownership: In 1875 Egypt sold her 176,602 shares to England for £ 4 
million, and thereby lost her share in the ownership of the Company. 

4. Utilization of the Canal: The importance of any country as a customer of 
the Canal Company was a prime factor in determining its influence on the 
Company’s policies. However, Egypt's own ships made up only a minute pro- 
portion of the traffic. In 1950 the tonnage of Egyptian ships constituted 0.2% 
of the gross tonnage passing through the Canal. This factor was no _ less 
important than the others in determining the Company's attitude toward Egypt. 

The means by which it was possible to influence the Canal were thus 
closed to the Egyptian Government. The legal and other arguments advanced 
by the Canal Company, on the one hand, and by the Egyptians on the other, 
concerning the Egyptian or international character of the Canal, were reinforced 
by a number of economic contentions. 

The Canal Company based its argument, among other points, on the inter- 
national character of the distribution of stock, while the Egyptians pointed to 
the sacrifices they made in building the Canal. Egyptian publications refer to 
100,000 — 120,000 Egyptian workers who lost their lives during the digging 
of the canal and to thousands who were taken out of agricultural production 
at a time of manpower shortage. Egypt granted the Company the right to use 
ferced labor on condition that 80% of the workers were Egyptians, and to 
exploit the mines in the Canal vicinity. The Company was also granted state- 
owned land free of charge (Articles 3, 10,13 of the concession granted in 
1856). When Egypt wanted to cancel some of these rights, she paid the Com- 
pany considerable sums as indemnity. The Egyptians also claimed that the 
Company had failed to abide by some of its undertakings, such as the con- 
struction of a port on Lake Timsah. 

The Egyptians have also maintained that the digging of the Canal was largely 
financed by Egyptian funds. Colonel Abd-el-Kader Khattem wrote that the 
Company’s own capital did not exceed £ 500,000. while it spent £ 16 million, 
and that the difference was made up by Egynt. Marlowe estimates that Egyptian 
participation in outlay reached LE 11.5 million (LE 3.75 million in shares), 
but there is no denying that this sum too presents a considerable proportion. 
The Egyptian Government borrowed these sums at a high interest rate, which 
was a reat burden. It has been estimated that by 1873 it had already paid 
LE 6 million in interest on loans taken out in connection with the Canal. 

We mivht also consider another outlay which cannot be expressed in exact 
terms: namely, the potential income which Egypt would have derived if the 
Canal had not been constructed. Even in the davs of Mohammed Ali the overland 
route linking the Red Sea with the Mediterranean via Cairo and the Mahmodia 
Canal, was already an important source of income. It may be assumed that 
even if there were no Suez Canal, an international transport route would pass 
through Egypt, as well as an oil pipeline (a plan for such a pipeline was pro- 
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posed by Onassis not long ago) and other transportation facilities, which between 
them would have provided Egypt with considerable income. Despite the hypo- 
thetical nature of this type of argument, it should be realized that the Canal 
is merely a good substitute for some other type of transportation route which 
was bound to be developed in Egypt. 


B. Government Revenue 


T he Egyptian Government's direct income from the Canal was to have been 
derived from the following two sources: under the terms of the concession 
Egypt was entitled to 15% of tne Company's net profit by right of the pre- 
ferred shares in her possession; she also held 44% of the common stock. These 
were shares of 500 francs each, bearing a 5% irterest rate, apart from dividends. 
Both these sources of income were lost to Egypt. 

The right to royalties of 15% of profits was sold in 1880 to the Credit 
Foncier de France for LE 800,000, and this Company re-sold it for 22 million 
francs to the well-known Société Civile. The latter Company earned 137 million 
francs, equivalent to LE 5.3 million, by 1938. The shares were sold to Britain 
for £ 4 million; according to an Egyptian source(1), their value had risen to 
£ 28 million by 1939. Though under the conditions prevailing at the time the 
sale of the shares was a successful deal, the enormous and unexpected expansion 
in the Company's profits changed this estimation. 

The Company's profits were originally distributed as follows: 15% to the 
Egyptian Government, 10% to the Company’s founders, 2% to its managers, 
2% to the pension fund and 71% to the share-holders. Prior to 1937 the 
Egyptian Government did not directly participate in the Company's profits. In 
that year an agreement was signed giving it LE 300,000 annually. The abolition 
of capitulations made it possible, from 1938 on, to impose an income tax of 
7% — later raised to 10% — on profits. Under a new agreement signed in 
1949, Egypt was granted 7% of the Company's gross profits, with a guaranteed 
minimum of LE 300,000. The Egyptian Government’s budget for 1950 in- 
cluded LE 730.000 (LE 850.000 for 1951), as Egypt’s share in the Canal 
Company's profits. Indirect payments, such as duties paid by the Comnany on 
imports, should be added to this. These sums, however, were negligible in 
comparison to total Government expenditure during these years, which was close 
to LE 200 million. Though these sums rose during the '50s, their relative 
importance in the budget remained unchanged. 


C. The Canal and the Balance of Payments 


The income from transit dues increased with the expansion of traffic, from 
LE 9.7 million in 1945 to LE 18.4 million in 1948, LE 26.7 million in 1950 
and LE 31.8 million in 1955. These sums were paid in foreign, currency. 
Although they are included among the other credit items in the Egyptian 
balance of payments, the net contribution to Egypt’s foreign currency receipts 
was in effect considerably less : 


‘1) M. Rifaat Bey, The Awakening of Modern Egypt, (Longmans, Green and Co., London 
1947), p. 135. In order to make reading easier we have printed most of the sources 
at the end of the article. 
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The Effect of Foreign Currency Receipts from Canal 
Passage Tolls on the Egyptian Balance of Payments 
1951—56 (in million LE) 
Iyst lys2 1993 «1954 = 1955 1956 





Receipts from transit dues 
in foreign currency 26.4 26.6 29.1 30.6 31.8 22.0 
Canal Company's foreign 
currency outlay 
Dividends, interest, 
deposit shares and 








securities 9.7 9.7 9.9 9.9 10.1 — 
Foreign investments 3.9 3.1 2.4 3.9 4.0 — 
Compensation for 
empioyees and pensions 1.2 1.1 se > 1.4 — 
Imports 1.8 2-5 3.3 3.3 3.6 — 
TOTAL 163 164 169 18.1 19.1 12.0% 
Net influence of 
balance of payments 10.1 10.2 12.2 12.5 12.7 10.0* 
SOURCE: U.N., Economic Developments in the Middle East 1955—56, New York 1957, 
p. 102, 
* Estimate. 


These figures may be compared to the country’s annual receipts on current 
accounts during the 1950's, which totalled about LE 220—223 million, or to the 
revenue from services alone, which totalled LE 82.4 million in 1954 and LE 94.2 
million in 1955. The gap between the foreign currency receipts and expenditure 
includes payments made to the Government in the form of royalties and taxes and 
the local expenses of the Canal Company, which were ma‘nly for wages to 
the local employees and for purchases. Apart from these items of Company 
expenditure, for which data are available, there were other foreign currency 
receipts also emanating from the Canal, which have not been recorded separately. 
In this category we may include various services to ships, such as provision of 
food, water, fuel, etc., and income derived from tourism connected with Canal 
traffic. The local expenditure of the ships and their passengers, together with 
the purchases of the Canal Company and its payments to the Egyptian 
Government, made a genuine contribution to the balance of payments. 


D. Settlement of the Canal Zone 

Those influences on the Egyptian economy which are less assessable in 
exact terms were of more basic importance. We have already mentioned the 
purchase of goods and services by ships using the Canal. The actual settlement 
of the Car;l region itself was due to the Canal’s existence. “The real wealth 
which Egypt has derived from the Suez Canal has been the transformation of 
the area from desert and swamp into one of habitation, cultivation and industry, 
flourishing towers and modern amenities.” (2). 

In the desert region of the Canal Zone, the Company built Port Said, 
Ismailia, Port Fuad and Port Tewfik and developed the town of Suez, The 


(2) Hugh J. Schonfield, The Suez Canal in World Affairs, (Constellation Books, London 
1952), p. 79. . 
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economic activity of the region’s half million inhabitants is directly or indirectly 
connected with the Canal. (According to the Company’s estimatees, 6,000 com- 
mercial and 3,000 industrial firms were operating in the Zone on the eve 
of nationalization.) 

Life in the Zone has been decisively influenced by its strategic importance, 
The British army was a large-scale consumer of goods and services, of greatest 
importance on the employment scene. The sources of personal income deriving 
directly from the Canal, together with those due to the presence of the British 
Army, made the Canal towns points of attraction, and they expanded faster 
even than Cairo and Alexandria, particularly during the two World Wars. 


E. The Company’s Investments in Egypt 


A‘ the beginning of the century, the Canal Company's share capital and 
securities constituted a little less than half the aggregate share capital and 
securities held by Egyptian companies in which foreign funds were invested 
(LE 18,350,000 out of LE 43 million). After some crises in its early years, 
the Company soon found the road to prosperity. Calculations of the rate of 
return on capital in various branches of the Egyptian economy during the years 
1928—38 show that the Canal Company enjoyed the highest rate of all the 
branches studied — 67.2% on paid up capital. 

With the rise tn its income, Company assets grew together with its 
reserves, funds and undistributed profits. In theory this increase could have 
proved an important factor in the Egyptian capital market. The Canal Company's 
investments in Egypt, however, were kept to a minimum because of political 
and economic factors, such as security considerations and perhaps the lack of 
opportunities for investment at an acceptable rate of profitability. 

The Company's balance sheets show that out of total property holdings of 
LE 83.6 million at the end of 1955, buildings were valued at LE 19.5 million. 
Of these, over 95% were in Egypt. However, out of LE 19.0 million in short- 
term investments, only 9% were made in Egypt, with 22% in France, 68% 
in Britain and 1% in the United States, This is apart from LE 16.3 millon 
in long-term investments and about the same sum again held in securities for 
pension fund purposes. When the indemnity agreement was signed with the 
nationalized company, its assets in Egypt were valued at LE 28.3 million. 

Other foreign companies operating in the zone — mainly the oil companies 
— also do not usually invest their profits there. However, this is hardly a very 
relevant comparison; the Canal Company was an Egyptian share company and 
it is understandable that the Egyptians expected a larger ‘contribution from it to 
their country’s economy- 

In June 1956, the Company undertook to invest LE 10 million in Egypt 
by the end of that year. LE 13 million by the end of 1957, LE 15 million by 
the end of 1958 and LE 20 million by the end of 1963. Up to nationaliza- 
tion the Company had transferred LE 8 million to Egypt under this agreement. 

It is difficult to estimate Egypt’s profit and loss account from the Canal 
for this period. The Canal’s existence did not exert a strong influence on the 
Egyptian economy or on any important sector of it. A stoppage of traffic in the 
Canal (and we are not referring to the events of 1956—-57) would indeed 
have reduced Egypt's foreign currency receipts, but the Canal’s entire foreien 
currency contribution did not far exceed the annual fluctuations in receipts for 
cotton exports. The only real result of a stoppage of traffic in the Canal Zone 
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would have been to harm the base of economic activity in the Canal Zone, 
but even this consideration should not be exaggerated, since industrial enter- 
prises had been developed in the Zone, whose dependence on the Canal was 
quite tenuous. 


NATIONALIZATION AND ITS ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 


he nationalization of the Canal in July 1956 was of both economic and 
T political significance. Because of the political factor, nationalization led to 
very severe consequences, particularly for the short-run. Canal traffic was hardly 
affected until the Suez War, though certain difficulties resulted. 

During that period, Egypt received about LE 4 million out of the LE 10 
million paid as transit dues (the rest was deposited abroad). The Western 
states retaliated for the nationalization by freezing Egyptian assets in their 
hands. The closure of Sterling no. 1 account, which was convertible to most 
currencies, apart from those in the dollar area, exerted a major influence on 
Egypt’s ability to pay for imports. She overcame her balance of payments dif- 
ficulties primarily through the aid extended by Eastern European and Asian 
countries. Japan, India and Indonesia placed commercial credits at her disposal 
and agreed to receive payments in Egyptian currency for part of their exports 
to that country. China placed credit of 40 million Swiss francs at Egypt's dis- 
posal — equivalent to LE 4.5 million — while Egypt had a balance of LE 9.6 
million due from clearing accounts with West European states. She obtained a 
$15 million loan from Saudi Arabia and drew a similar sum from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

By these measures, Egypt managed to preserve her foreign currency reserves. 
In the long run these events led to the re-orientation of her foreign trade 
towards Eastern Europe and the Bandung countries. (From 1955 to 1957, the 
proportion of Egypt's exports to Asia and Eastern Europe rose from 6.4% to 
21.6%, while imports from these countries increased from 19.4% to 38.0% of 
total imports. ) 

The final problem left by nationalization was the payment of indemunities 
to sharcholders of the former Canal Company. The Egyptian Government was 
prepared to pay the value of the shares on the stock exchange on the eve of 
nationalization, while the Company charged that the Egyptian Government had 
deliberately lowered stock market values from 120,000 francs to 92.000 francs 
per share, by stimulating speculation and circulating rumors. The shareholders 
also demanded indemnity for the Company’s assets in Egypt, and for the profits 
that would have accrucd during the twelve remaining years until 1968, when 
ownership was due to pass into Egyptian Government hands according to the 
concess‘on provisions. Egypt finally undertook to pay LE 28.3 million as com- 
pensation for the Company's assets in Egypt. This sum was reduced by LE 5.3 
million which the Company had collected as transit fees following the date of 
nationalization. It also retained the properties it held outside Egypt. The 
LE 23 million was to be paid by Egypt in 6 annual instalments, of which at least 
40% was to be in sterling and the rest in Swiss francs. 

What effect did nationalization have on the Canal’s imoortance to the 
Egvptian economy ? Nationalization was decreed six days after the United States 
withdrew its earlier promise to finmance the Aswan Dim project. In his speech 
announcing the nationalization, made on July 26, 1956, Colonel Nasser pointed 
ut that the Canal had brought in revenue of LE 35 million, equivalent to $100 
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million, while the loan offered by the British and the Americans was for $70 
muluion over five years. Lgypuan circles have repeatedly emphasized the link 
between the Canal’s income atid the Aswan Dam and otner devesopmeut p-.ojects. 

Until a year ago, however, there was in tact no technical link between the 
Canal and the financing of development projects. It would have been meaning- 
less to claim that such a link existed, since, irs any case, it would have made 
no significant difference whether foreign currency income from other sources 
were used for development purposes while Canal income went for current 
imports, or vice versa. Loans granted by the USSR, West and East Germany 
and Japan were given in connection with specific development plans — in 
particuiar the Aswan Dam project and the five-year industrial development 
flan launched in 1957. They were granted mainly in the form of machinery 
and equipment or credits, It is therefore understandable that income in convertible 
foreign currency from the Canal was used for other purposes, mainly current 
imports. This fact, however, does not lessen the importance of this revenue. 
The decree requiring every expenditure from the Ca:s1l foreign currency income 
to be approved by the President of the Republic, and the declaration that his 
approval would pe given only for development purposes, must therefore be 
regatded as of purely propaganda significance. 

The decisive factor is the total net sum received in foreign currency. 
Canal traffic resumed its normal proportions in June 1957, and has steadily 
increased. The daily average number of ships passing through the Canal. rose 
from 44.5 in the first half of 1956 to 49.2 in the corresponding period 
in 1959. This increase was also reflected in gross reenue which rose 
from LE 17.9 million in the first half of 1956 to LE 22.2 million in the 
corresponding period of 1959. 

The total incomes realized during 1958 and 1959 were LE 43 million and 
LE 44.5 million respectively. To arrive at the net effect on the Egyptian balance 
of payments, the Canal Authority's foreign currency expenditures must be 
deducted. We may get some idea of the scope of this expenditure from the 
data on the former Canal Company's foreign currency expenditures. Dividends, 
redemption payments and investments abroad are clearly no longer relevant. 
Out of the 1955 total of LE 19.1 million, an expenditure of about LE 5 million 
remained. The increased traffic and the need to restore facilities to their proper 
working order following the Suez crisis may have increased the Canal Authority's 
imports to some extent. However, the Egyptian management has clearly 
attempted to cut down foreign currency expenditures by substituting Egyptian 
workers for foreigners, purchasing locally wherever possible, closing the Paris 
office and other means. It mav be assumed that exnenditures did not ex-eed 
IE 6—7 million. The relative importance of Canal income for Fownt's 
balanre of pavments, and the change in compar‘son with the pre-nationalization 
period, mav be paused bv comnarine the estimated TE 20—40 mitlinn net 
foreion currency receipts derived annually from the Snez Canal with the TE 161 
million from the export of goods in 1958 and the LE 89.2 million from services, 
or with the deficit in the current account of the balance of payments for the 
same vear, which stood at TF 20.1 million. 

The vrowth of government revenue was even greater, Of the total TE 19 
million expended by the Canal Authoritv. about TE 7 millinn were naid ag 
income tax and rovalties to the Egyptian Government (the royalties are 5% of 
gross income). Apart from this, the Government received about two-thirds of 
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the net profits. Government income from the Canal therefore was LE 22 
million aitaually — not a negligabie sum compared with the total revenue of 
LE 280.7 million in the ordinary budget for the 1958—59 fiscal year or with 
the expenditures of LE 271.5 in the regular budget and LE 46 million in‘ the 
development budget. For a complete account of foreign currency income and 
government revenue, it would be necessary to take into consideration the com- 
pensation paid to the shareholders of the nationalized company (payments made 
by the Government and not by the Authority), and the expenditure on develop- 
ment (see below). However, these two items of expenditure are temporary. 


FACTORS DETERMINING FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


he future absolute level and trend of revenue and profits from the Canal 
T is the vital long-term question. Income depends on the amount of traffic and 
the level of transit dues. It is difficult to forecast the latter factor, for though 
dues have not been subject to severe fluctuations in the past, the influence 
which may be exerted by various factors in the future cannot be foreseen. 


Following are some of the factors determining the scope of Canal traffic, 
as determined by both supply and demand: 


A. The Canal Development Plan 


The structure of Canal costs is such that a high percentage of fixed recurrent 
outlay is involved : financing, interest on investments, dredging and maintenance, 
a large proportion of the administrative costs, etc. Because of the considerable 
proportion of the total expenditure in this category, there is reason to assume 
that in the short run the average costs per ton of goods passing through the 
Canal is diminishing. A certain indication of this may be found in the trend 
to reduce transit dues over the years, parallel with the increase of traffic volume. 
But after the point of maximum capacity is reached it is no longer possible 
to increase the volume of goods in transit. At this point the only way to 
increase traffic is to invest in improvements and alterations. 


The former Canal Company invested in alterations of the Canal in 1876, 
1908, 1912, 1921 and 1948. In 1955 work was begun on what was called the 
“eighth plan,” aiming to deepen the Canal to 44 feet to allow ships drawing 
36 feet to pass through (as against the previous maximum of 35 feet), to 
widen it from 153 to 160 meters at surface level, and to construct two subsidiary 
canals (from south of Port Said and passing between the two Bitter Lakes). 
Swift developments in the scope of traffic and the size of tankers led to the 
blueprinting of further plans. The “ninth plan’ envisaged increasing the 
depth to 49 feet to allow ships drawing 40 feet and with a displacement of 
55 000—60.000 tons to pass through the Canal, and widening the Canal to 
250 meters. The cost of ths plan was estimated at LE 90—100 million, and 
work was due to be completed by 1968. It was iftended to low the 
passase of a total of 275 million tons of cargo annually, with a daily average 
of 83 vessels. 

Certain circles feared that after nationalization the Eovntian Canal 
authorities would neglect further development and prefer to utilize existing 
facilities to maximum capacity, without consideration for the future, Egvntian 
snetesmen. for their part, accused the former Canal management of paying too 
little attention to future development. Mahmoud Yunis, the Director of the 
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Egyptian Authority, claimed that the Company had spent only LE 21 million 
on development from 1876 until nationalization. One of the Egyptian 
charges was that the Canal Company refrained from investing in improvements 
which would yield returns after 1968. However, the existence of the “Eighth” 
and “Ninth” plans and the preparations for work on their execution serve 
to refute this charge at least partially. 

When Canal traffic was resumed, Egypt announced her intention of going 
ahead with the two development plans mentioned, stating that 25% of the 
Canal’s annual income would be devoted to financing the projects. In the 
first months after resumption of traffic Egypt spent about LE 3.25 million on 
developments, but it is not clear whether or not this sum was spent on work made 
necessary by the Suez crisis. 


Work on the “eighth” plan was begun at the end of 1957. In the 
course of work it was decided to extend its dimensions: i.e. to deepen the 
Canal to 45 feet, which would allow ships of 37 feet displacement to pass 
through, and the same time to extend the surface width to 190 meters. It was 
estimated that this project would increase Canal income by 15%. The first 
stage of the project, mainly surface digging, was assigned to local contractors 
who employed 20,000—30,000 workers. In the middle of 1958 an agreement 
on the second stage was signed with three American firms, who were to 
finish their task within two years. In this stage the Canal was to be widened 
by 30 meters along its entire length 

Instead of the original “ninth” plan, the Egyptians decided on what they 
called the “Nasser Plan,” which, however, was not very different from the 
criginal, Work was begun on this project during the last quarter of 1959, before 
completion of the “eighth” plan. It will allow for two-way traffic, and make 
it possible for ships drawing 45 feet, with a displacement of 70,000 tons, 
to use the Canal. A radar and television network is to be set up to control 
traffic. The estimated costs are about LE 90 million, or $270 million. The 
work has been divided into five stages and is due to be completed within ten years- 

Mahmoud Yunis has declared that work on the project does not depend 
on funds from abroad, and that the need for foreign investment would arise 
only in case it was decided to speed up the completion of the plan. 
However, negotiations were started with the World Bank at the beginning of 
1959, and at the end of the year an agreement was signed according to which 
che Bank, together with eight American banks and one Japanese bank, granted 
Egypt a loan of $56.5 million at 6% interest, to be repaid from 1962 to 1974. 

The World Bank loan was intended to cover the foreign currency outlay on 
developments from 1958 to 1961; in other words, for some of the work which 
had already been carried out under the “eighth” and ‘Nasser’ plans. The total 
expenditure on the latter plan, including outlay in local currency, has been 
LE 37.6 million. 

Mahmud Yunis’ declaration and available data on the financial situation 
of the Canal Authority raise the question whether the World Bank Ioan was 
really necessary. The Authority's net profits, after income tax and regular pay- 
ments to the Government, and after reduction of depreciation costs, exceed 
LE 20-25 million. In other words, annual net profits exceed the entire sum 
of the World Bank loan of LE 19.7 million, while two years’ profits would 
be sufficient to cover the entire cost of the development program and more. 
(It may be assumed that this fact was taken into consideration when the Bank 
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went into the question of the loan). However, if the Canal Authority had 
financed the project out of profits, this would have reduced the sums paid 
to the Government. The loan has allowed the Government to benefit from the 
profits realized by the Canal, and may therefore be regarded as effectively 
going to the Egyptian Government, though formally granted to the Canal 
Authority for which the UAR Government is merely a guarantor. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that if, as may be supposed, the conditions of 
guarantee are in keeping with the Bank’s general regulations, they give the 
Bank a considerable degree of control over the UAR economy in general 
(since the securities are in properties of that economy) and, in particular, 
control over the balance of payments and the state’s external obligations. 
The fact that President Nasser agreed to such conditions indicates the great 
importance of this loan to the Egyptian economy, in view of the fact that 
it allows the Government to finance development projects in other sectors of 
the economy without cutting down on regular expenditures. 


B. Expected Income 


|' is obvious that these investments on development projects are made in the 
expectation of income from the Canal. Some expect the total of five years’ 
annual income to reach LE 200 million, reaching LE70 million for the fifth 
year. Out of this total, LE 130 million would be spent on development projects 
and compensation to shareholders of the defunct company. Another Egyptian 
source estimated the additional income to be derived as a result of the develop- 
ment projects at LE 10 million annually. If this is correct, additional annual 
profits should reach LE 30 million by 1962. 

The forecasts of increased income are based on certain assumptions as to 
the increased demand for the services of the Canal. We shall list some of the 
factors influencing this demand. 

1. The demand of each of the areas on either side of the Canal for commodi- 
ties and raw materials available on the other side; 

2. Political and strategic considerations, in the light of past experiences, 
may determine the desirable degree of dependence on a single transportation 
route, irrespective of economic factors ; 

3. The comparative price of competing alternative transport routes and of 
complementary maritime services. 

In examining the changes which have occurred in Canal traffic, it is advisable 
to consider the movement of crude oil and other products separately. Data on 
the movement of products other than crude oil in both directions — North- 
South and vice versa — do not indicate a rising trend during the last year, 
while for some products there is even a clear decline. 

The situation is entirely different where crude oil is concerned. The rate of 
increase of oil production in the Middle East during recent years has been 
unprecedented. At the same time the amount of oil transported via the Canal 
and the proportion of oil out of the total cargoes passing along this route also 
tose. Many observers believe that for at least the next 25 years Europe's economic 
development will depend on the availability of increasing quantities of oil. 
Forecasts made prior to the Suez War estimated that Middle Eastern petroleum 
production, which totalled 160 million tons in 1955, would reach 310 million 
tons in 1965 and 650 million tons in 1975. (Another estimate was for 400 
million tons in 1965 and 900 tons in 1975.) According to estimates made for 
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the former Canal Company by Ebasco Services Inc. in 1956, the transportation 
of oi via the Canal, totauing 69 muilion tous in 1955, was expected to reach 
254 million tons in 1968 and 335 million tons in 1972 (3). 

‘loday it appears that these forecasts were too optimistic. The rate of 
increase of oil production may be less than predicted, because of a reduc- 
tion in the growth of demand for power in general and oil in particular in 
markets which obtained their oil supply from the Middle East, the restrictions 
on oil imports to the United States and the exploitation of new oil fields and 
regions, such as the Sahara and Libya. European countries have also come to 
realize that dependence on a single source of petroleum supply should be avoided 
as far as possible. The Organization for European Economic Cooperation has 
also dealt with this problem. It is thus easy to understand the great deal of interest 
shown by European public opinion in the French oilfields in the Sahara. 

The last factor is that of comparative prices of competitive transportation; 
routes and those supplementing the Canal. Various data have shown that transporta- 
tion of oil through pipelines is more profitable than by tankers. (This data 
pertains to the actual conditions prevailing in the Middle East, taking into 
consideration the length of the pipelines in comparison to the sea route, transit 
dues, etc. There are also claims that when equal distances are compared tankers 
ere cheaper.) It is obviously worthwhile to use existing pipelines to their 
maximum capacity and to do whatever possible to increase that capacity. However, 
mce maximum utilization is reached it becomes necessary to lay new pipelines, 
and this in turn raises various questions. 

The profitability of laying a new pipeline depends on the prospects of in- 
creased oil production, since only a fair certainty that large quantities of oil 
would flow through the pipe could justify the outlay. Laying a new pipeline 
requires a large one-time investment. Under the political conditions of the 
region there is the risk that the investment may be wasted. Investment in 
tankers can be distributed, so that the financial effort is smaller. It is also free 
of the constant risk that the vessels may become useless, since tankers, unlike 
pipelines, can be transferred to alternative routes in case of need. The signifi- 
cance of this problem was highlighted at the time of the Suez campaign, when 
the oil pipelines were blown up in Syria. Apparently the lessons learned from 
this experience, as well as the situation on the oil market, have eliminated the 
danger of new oil pipelines competing with the Canal. The plan to lay a 
giant pipeline through Iran and Turkey, and other plans, do not appear very 
realistic today. 

A second factor to bear in mind in this connection is that of freight costs 
for tankers. The influence of these charges on: the demand for the Canal’s facilities 
depends on the technical possibilities of the Canal. During recent years great 
progress has been made in the construction of tankers, with the new super- 
tankers reducing the average freight cost per ton, as indicated below (4): 


Volume of Index of Volume of Index of 
Tanker Outlay per ton Tanker Outlay per ton 
16,600 100 45,000 51 
19.006 90 70,000 43 
30,000 63 85,000 40 


(3) Bringing M. E. Oil to the West, Petroleum Press Service, June 1957. 
{4) Petroleum Press Service, August 1959, p, 308. 
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With present-day shipbuilding techniques, the advantages go no further than 
about 70,000 tons. 


How does tanker-size affect the Canal ? At the time of nationalization fully 
loaded tankers of 34,000—35,000 tons displacement could use the Canal. 
If there had been no change in its capacity, the time might have come when 
the advantages of the giant tankers would have altered — in their favor — 
the considerations of profitability in transporting oil via the Canal rather 
than the route around the Cape of Good Hope. 

The possibility of using supertankers on the Cape of Good Hope routes, 
particularly to transport oil to the east coast of the United States, has been 
considered, with the idea of their returning empty via the Suez Canal and of 
saving the transit dues for one way. However, this threat to the Canal’s trade 
does not seem actual today. 


The Suez crisis led to large-scale orders for tankers. Yet alongside the 
increased capacity of the tanker fleet, a certain slump was felt on oil markets. 
These factors caused a drop in freight tariffs for tanker transportation and the 
fall-off has continued since the crisis to the present, It is thought that a further 
three to five years will be required before a balance can be restored to this field. 
This trend has a two-fold result : 

1, The danger of a serious increase in the proportion of tankers which can- 
not pass through the Canal has been postponed; 


2. It has caused a reduction in the transportation charges for oil via the 
Canal. 


SYNOPSIS 


T he foregoing data have been presented to support the contention that 
prior to nationalization the Suez Canal fulfilled hardly any function in the 
Egyptian economy, while nationalization transformed it into an important factor 
influencing, primarily, the balance of payments and government revenue, 
thereby easing the burden of development on the economy. 

Although the development of the Canal is necessary to handle the present 
volume of traffic, the plans are based primarily on predicted increases in the 
demand for its services. The increase of traffic in the Canal depends on factors 
outside the sphere of Egypt’s influence or control, the major ones being: the 
state of the world oil market, the scope of oil production in the Middle East 
and the expected competition from alternative transportation routes. There is 
hardly any doubt as to the continued increase of Canal traffic during the coming 
years, which will be accompanied by increased revenue and profits for the Canal 
Authority. The danger from alternative routes is not great at present, though 
most of the other factors enumerated indicate that the increase in traffic will 
be more moderate than was expected earlier. 


There are indications that Western dependence on the Canal is less today 
than at the time of the Suez crisis—although this may not be indicated by 
the scope of the Canal traffic. This conclusion is drawn from the existence of 
surpluses on the world oil market and the development of oilficlds in areas 
which do not depend on the Canal for transportation, from the supply and 
demand situation for tankers, and from the deliberate steps taken by the 
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Western states to lessen their dependence on the Canal, such as increasing 
refining facilities in Europe, etc. It may be assumed that under present con- 
ditions Europe would not suffer from a stoppage of Canal traffic to the same 
extent as at the time of the Suez crisis and after. On the other hand, the fact 
that the Suez Canal has now become a factor of importance to the Egyptian 
economy has made Egypt dependent on steady traffic passing through the 
Canal. Whereas, under the conditions prevailing prior to nationalization, a 
stoppage of traffic would have caused Egypt hardly any losses, today the losses 
she would incur from any disturbances are evident. It is therefore safe to 
assume that Egypt will refrain from any step liable to upset Suez traffic, even 
if this might involve sacrifices in other spheres. 
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THE WAY TO PEACE 


t is hard to point to any event of 
| the past twelve years that might 
lead us to believe in any real desire 
for peace on the part of either Israel 
or the Arabs. 

Israel refuses to recognize the rights 
of the Palestinian refugees to choose 
between returning to their homeland 
or receiving compensation. The Arab 
leaders do not speak of peace at all. 

At the same time we must also 
point out that during the past twelve 
years the Arabs have very often 
threatened to destroy Israel. These 
threats, often accompanied by  feda- 
yeen attacks, have not helped those 
in Israel who are trying to convince 
the Government to open a peace cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion’s speeches on peace 
have often been in contradiction to 
actions carried out almost immediately 
afterwards. As a result there are many 


RASHID HUSSEIN is the editor of Al- 
Fajr, an Israeli Arabic monthly devoted to 
politics and literature, 


who refuse to take his peace sugges- 
tions seriously. 

One might reply: “But the Arabs 
don’t talk of peace at all!’ To my 
mind the Arabs do well not to speak 
of peace the way Mr. Ben-Gurion 
does ! 

At the same we must remark that 
any offer of peace suggested by an 
Arab leader would be interpreted by 
the Arab people as a sign of weak- 
ness, something which no Arab leader 
can desire. 

And we must mention something 
clse: the Government of Israel has 
not helped any Arab leader to talk to 
his people of peace with Israel. The 
mistaken retaliations in Gaza, Kibya 
and Kalkilya in reply to border in- 
cidents, and the Sinai campaign, have 
compelled the Arab leaders to speak 
against Israel. If, after attacks on his 
country’s borders, a leader were to 
avoid doing so, there might be vio- 
lent demonstrations against him. If he 
were to go so far as to suggest com- 
ing to terms, we would surely hear 
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of bloody uprisings. In other fields, 
too, Israel’s conduct has helped to 
reinforce the Arab leaders’ unwilling- 
nes to speak of peace. It is sufficient 
to quote the Israeli delegation’s vote 
in the United Nations against Alger- 
ian independence, and the same dele- 
gation’s vote in support of the atomic 
tests in the Sahara. 


When I mention the vote against 
Algerian independence to a supporter 
of official Israeli policy, he hastens 
to answer: “But we once voted for 
Libyan independence — and Libya 
immediately joined the Arab boycott 
against us !” 


“That is true. But it is also true that 
this happened when the wounds of 
the Palestinian refugees were still 
bloody and when it was impossible 
for Libya to remain outside the boy- 
cott, even if her leaders wanted to 
do so. Even if the Israeli delegation 
had voted for Algerian independence 
and Algeria had attained it, she would 
have joined the boycott, as Libya did. 
It would be naive for the Israeli 
Government to compare its position on 


the question of Algerian indepen- 
dence with that of the Algerians 
towards commercial dealings with 


Israel. 


But at onc time a single vote was 
needed for the Afro-Asian resolution 
on Algeria to be carried. If that deci- 
sive vote had been Israel's, it would 
have made headline news  through- 
out the world. The Arabs would not 
have been able to ignore it and the 
Algerians themselves would not have 


forgotten Israc]’s support. 


But it didn’t happen. The Arabs 
cannot disregard the probability that 
the resolution would have been car- 
ried if there had been a representative 
of a Palestinian state in the United 
Nations, instead of Israel. 

That is the situation. For years the 
Arab leaders have refused to ac- 
quiesce in the establishment of Israel. 
However, the Israeli Government has 
done nothing to make them change 
their attitude. In my opinion the 
greater part of the responsibility fox 
this situation falls on the policies of 
the Government of Israel. 

Informed individuals distinguish 
between three trends of thought in 
israeli official thinking : 

There are some who believe that 
force will solve the problem. But thc 
Sinai Campaign only complicated the 
situation and solved nothing. It prov- 
ed the failure of the idea of force. 

There are others who believe that 
the Arab world’s importance today 
derives from its position as oil sup- 
plier to the West. Because of the 
petroleum the West must consider thc 
opinion of the Arabs. But 
people believe that within a few 
years atomic energy will replace pet- 
roleum in the West; then thee Arab 


these 


world will lose its importance and it 
will be easier to force it to come to 
terms, 

These people deserve the mantle of 
prophets. But [ think their theory is 
wrong. There is hardly any connec: 
tion between oil and the status of 4 
country. Saudi Arabia has plenty of 
oil and no standing, while the UAR 
has no oil and nevertheless plays an 
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important role in international afairs. 
The decline of the West has been 
demonstrated in the UAR’s policy of 
independence and neutralism. The in- 
fluence of the neutralist bloc is in- 
creasing, and with it the importance 
of the Arab countries. 


Those who really determine Israeli 
policy have still a different theory. 
They believe that time will solve the 
refugee problem. They think that af- 
ter the death of the older generation 
of refugees, a new generation will 
grow up which will not have any ties 
with the land of their fathers. Then, 
these theoreticians maintain, it will 
be simpler to solve the problem. 


I think that the personal histories 
of those adhering to this theory prove 
that it is only wishful thinking. Most 
of them were not born in Palestine. 
Despite this, they remained attached 
to the land of their forefathers of 
2,000 years ago. Why should it be 
different for the younger generation 
of refugees ? 


here is another fact which those 

believing that time will solvee the 
problem have not considered — suffi- 
ciently. They like to forget that the 
younger generation of refugees is 
learning about its homeland in school. 
Perhaps they don’t know that refugee 
schools carry the names of such Isra- 
eli cities as ‘Haifa, ‘“‘Jaffa,” and 
“Lydda.” The instructors are teaching 
the younger generation to hate Israel 
and to hope for the return to their 
homeland. Behind this generation and 
its hopes stand millions of Arabs in 


all the Arab countries; the Zionists 
were not supported in their hopes by 
such millions, and despite this they 
continued to work for the return to 
their fathers’ homeland and made this 
hope a reality. 


To my mind the new generation 
of refugees will be even more dan- 
gerous for Israel than the older one. 
It will be an educated generation, 
and when educated individuals hate 
they are more capable of finding 
practical ways of harming thosc they 
hate than the illiterate are. The 
younger generation’s hatred is dif- 
ferent from that of its elders. The 
older refugees hate Israel for person- 
al reasons: because they lost their 
homes and lands. The younger gene- 
ration looks upon Israel as the great- 
est opponent of Arab national libera- 
tion. 

Time will thus not solve the prob- 
lem at all. The unsolved refugee 
problem will only lead both sides to 
actions which will pour oil on the 
flames of hatred. 


All these various tendencies in Is- 
rael’s policy thinking indicate that the 
Israel Foreign Ministry believes that 
peace is far away. This belief will 
continue to guide policy. This leads 
us naturally to the question: if peace 
is far off, why must we support the 
Algerians and lose the friendship of 
France ? The belief that peace is far 
off in effect makes the prospects of 
peace more remote. It will lead to 
actions deepening the hatred of Israel 
among the Arabs. Hatred and peace 
cannot dwell together. 
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In order to change the situation we 
have to change Israel’s political think- 
ing. 

If we consider official Israeli policy 
towards the Arabs of Israel, we shall 
see how very similar the situations 
are. The policy of the “strong hand” 
adopted by the authorities towards the 
Arabs of Israel has failed. Even those 
who planned and directed this policy 
now admit its failure. Recent at- 
tempts towards compromise testify to 
its failure. There are reports now that 
the authorities are preparing a more 
moderate and logical policy for the 
Arab citizens of Israel. 

If the policies of force and suspi- 
cion failed towards the Israeli Arabs, 
who are under the direct control of 
the authorities, how can they help but 
fail towards Arabs elsewhere ? 

These policies gave birth to nation- 
alistic trends among the Israeli Arab 
citizens. Despite the Military Admi- 
nistration’s iron hand, a strong spirit 
of opposition has been felt during 
recent years. The young generation of 
Israeli Arabs has been brought up to 
distrust and oppose the government. 
The most vigorous opponents of the 
official policy towards the Arabs have 
been the younger Arab intellectuals, 
rather than the elder generation. Can 
the Israeli authorities hope any long- 
er that time will solve the problem 
and that the younger generation of 
the Arab refugees will be more moder 
ate and give up its right to return ? 

How then can the Israeli Govern- 
ment uproot the hatred growing 
among the young generation and pre- 
pare the ground for peace ? 


The Government of Israel will 
have, first of all, to prepare the Arab 
public for the idea of peace. It is 
misiaken to think that Arab public 
opinion can be influenced by sending 
Israeli Arabs as Government spokes- 
men to lecture in the United States 
or England. It is also a mistake to 
think that the prospects for peace can 
be improved by speeches in the Knes- 
set about the “hand outstretched for 


peace. 


enerally, the conqueror dictates 
ao: of peace to the con- 
quered. It is true that Israel won the 
War of 1948. If it had conquered 
Syria, for example, the Government of 
Israel could have dictated its peacc- 
terms to that country. But the Israel army 
didn’t conquer the Arab countries. The 
relationships between Israel and_ the 
Arab countries are therefore not like 
that of the traditional conqueror and 
defeated. They are the relationships be- 
tween two armies facing each other in 
readiness for war. 

But one of these two armies — the 
Arabs — lost something which the 
other took. In order to attain peace 
both will have to compromise. Both 
sides will have to talk frankly. Israel 
was established in the midst of the 
Arab world. In the course of its ¢- 
tablishment a million Arabs lost their 
homes and homeland and became re- 
fugees. 


There is no reason why the Jew 
from Hungary should have _ the 
right to return to the country which 
even his ancestor 75 generations re- 
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moved never saw, while this right is 
denied the Arab refugee now dwell- 
ing in Jordan and still remembering 
the chickens he left in his home in 
Israel. It is unreasonable that this re- 
fugee should not be given the right 
to choose between returning to Israel 
and receiving compensation. How can 
this be done ? 

Most of the Arab refugees imagine 
that when they return they will find 
their homes the way they left them 
twelve years ago. They do not know 
that these houses have been destroyed 
or are now inhabited by Jews whom 
it will be very difficult to move to 
other places. 

The Palestinian refugees must be 
made aware of the truth in all its de- 
tails. They must be told that a large 
proportion of them will not be able 
to return to their former homes or 
villages. They must be told that if 
they return to Israel they will have 
to be resettled in various places — in 
the Galilee, in the Triangle or the 
Negev. This means that in returning 
they will return to Israel and not to 
their homes in Israel. The plan of- 
fered by Israel to solve the problem 
must make this point very clear. 

In my opinion the plan should be 
on the following lines : 

1. The State of Israel recognizes 
the right of all Arab refugees to 
choose between returning to Israel 
and receiving compensation. 

2. Those refugees desiring to re- 
turn will do so in the following 
categories : 

a. Refugees who have families in 
Israel, or who, having no _ family, 


have property in non-deserted Arab 
villages; 

These will be the first to be given 
the right to return. Those who have 
homes in the villages of their fami- 
lies will return to these homes. Those 
who had homes in the cities, which 
are now occupied by Israeli citizens 
protected by the Tenants’ Protection 
Law, will have the right to obtain 
rent for these houses, and the Govern- 
ment of Israel will undertake to set- 
tle them in the villages of their fa- 
milies, if they so desire, or in some 
other place. 


In cases where those owning houses 
in villages where they have no family 
find the houses occupied, the Israeli 
Government will undertake to resettle 
the returnees in those same villages. 


These two categories of refugees 
will receive in return part of their 
lands and compensation for the rest. 

b. Refugees whose villages have 
been destroyed without new settle- 
ments being built on the site; these 
will be returned, if they so desire, 
immediately after the categories men- 
tioned in the paragraph above. 

The Government of Israel will under- 
take to build new houses, in place of 
those which have been destroyed, on 
the same sites. The refugees will also 
get back part of their lands and com- 
pensation for the rest. 

c. Refugees who cannot be return- 
ed to their former homes and who 
do not belong to any of the categories 
metioned above these are the largest 
group. The State of Israel will be ready 
to accept them back if they agree to 
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be resettled in the various development 
areas where they can be absorbed. 

These refugees will receive compen- 
sation for their lands, or, if they desire 
land, will be given it in the areas of 
resettlement. 

3. The State of Israel will be pre- 
pared to carry out this plan if the Arab 
countries accept it. Israel will present 
only one condition: after fulfillment 
of the first part of the second clause, 
the Arab countries will enter into ne- 
gotiations with Israel in order to reach 
a final peace settlement. 

I do not know how many refugees 
will want to return to Israel under 
these conditions. But the Israeli author- 
ities must not present this plan in the 
hope that only a small part of the 
refugees will elect to return. There are 


JACOB GRAUMAN 


TWO SIDES 


O n reading the interesting article 
by Rashid Hussein in this issue 
of New Outlook, one might ask one- 
self a question which, although hypo- 
thetical, is still pertinent. Let us assume 
that Israel would accept all the author's 
proposals — would there, in this case, 
be a real chance for peace with our 
Arab neighbors ? It seems to me that 
the answer must and will be negative. 

Isracl-Arab relationships have not yet 








JACOB GRAUMAN is a former jour- 
nalist and at present the manager of a bank 
in Tel Aviv. 


many individuals who think that only 
a few refugees will come back. It may 
be true, but it may not. 

If Israel were to announce a plan 
along these lines I am quite sure that 
the Arab countries would accept it, 
and it would lead to eventual peace 
in this region. 

I have gone into detail here, on the 
need for Israeli initiative for peace, 
but I should like to emphasize that 
peace can only be achieved by the 
desire of both parties. 

Any Israeli peace initiative, if it is 
taken, must be complemented by ef- 
forts on the Arab side for agreement 
and peace in the region. Only in this 
way will it be possible to avoid the 
repetition of bloody conflicts between 
the two sides. 


ARE NEEDED 


reached the stage of the discussion of 
peace conditions. The question is still 
not what the price of peace should be, 
but whether there is a real desire for 
peace itself, and whether, on the con- 
trary, peace with Israel is not against 
the interests of certain rulers in our 
neighborhood. 


Twelve years after the establishment 
of the State of Israel, we still find 
ourselves in the paradoxical situation of 
Israel not only repeating her desire for 
peace, but also being obviously the 
most interested in it for security as 
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well as for economic reasons. During 
all these years, however, the Arab count- 
ries have not only ignored Israel’s 
requests for peace but have considered 
their “cold war’ against Israel as a 
fundamental part of their foreign po- 
licy. The ruler of the United Arab 
Republic is not at all interested in 
peace conditions: as he has repeated 
week after week, his object is the total 
destruction of the State of Israel. Dur- 
ing these twelve years he has made 
some effort to prove that he actually 
means what he says. The problem be- 
fore Israel is therefore not of peace 
conditions but, to her regret, of a po- 
litical, military and economic struggle 
for her very existence. In this situation, 
Israel has no choice but to consider 
the problem of peace from one point 
of view: whether the conditions of- 
fered her would not help the destruct- 
ive aims of Gamal Abdel Nasser in 
one way or another. 

I am sure that Rashid Hussein made 
his proposals with the best of inten- 
tions. But still they must be consider- 
ed on the above-mentioned lines, 

The Israeli-Arab problem has_be- 
come more complicated not only be- 
cause Nasser aims at the destruction of 
the State of Israel, but also because he 
has succeeded in making this almost 
the only issue on which he can find 
a common language with the other 
Arab countries. Relations between the 
Arab countries themselves were never 
as bad as they are today; the only is- 
sue on which there is agreement is in 
competing as to which hates Israel 
more. The anti-Israel war thus exists 
not because Israel does not agree to 


certain peace conditions — such as 
those proposed by Rashid Hussein or 
others — but because the Arab world 
needs this war for its own internal 
purposes. It would almost seem that if 
the State of Israel had not been es- 
tablished, Nasser would have had to 
create it, if only in order to have a 
reason to wave his sword — to appear 
in the eyes of the Arab world as a 
new “‘Salah-a-Din,” the rescuer and de- 
liverer, and through his extreme at- 
titude towards Israel to attain the sta- 
tus of the sole ruler of the Arab 
world, 


few months ago Dr. Ze'ev Katz 
asked an interesting question in New 
Outlook. Even France and Algeria were 
conducting peace negotiations he sta- 
ted, and Ferhat Abbas was going to meet 
with President de Gaulle;* is there no 
possibility of finding an Israeli de 
Gaulle and an Arab Ferhat Abbas ? 
One can find the answer even in 
Rashid Hussein’s article. You may agree 
or disagree with him, but the fact re- 
mains that only in Israel can an Arab 
write such an article and openly and 
clearly express his opinions on Arab- 
Israel relations. There is not a single 
Arab country where a citizen can ex- 
press his opinion not only about the 
terms for peace with Israel, but even 
about the aim of peace itself. This is 
one of the chief differences between 
the Israeli-Arab and  France-Algeria 
cases. In the latter case, there have been 
discussions within the two nations on 


The article was written while the nego- 


tiations were going on — Editors. 
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the means of settlement, while in our 
case only one side has even expressed 
a real desire to reach an understanding, 
while the other speaks of destruction. 
Until this situation changes there is 
not much hope for real peace and no 
peace terms will be effective. 

Moreover, it is not only the Arab- 
Israeli question which is taboo for dis- 
cussion in most of the Arab countries; 
any criticism at all is forbidden. Could 
anyone, for instance, write an article in 
Cairo saying that Nasser was hypocriti- 
cal, or strongly attacking Government 
actions and decisions even on purely in- 
ternal matters ? Rashid Hussein is ex- 
pressing such views about the Israeli 
Government and its leaders — and we 
accept it as part of the usual public 
discussions to which we are accustomed 
in our country. 

Perhaps this is the secret of Israel’s 
moral strength — that such open dis- 
cussions between various opinions are 
accepted and even welcomed. And one 
of the signs of weakness of the regimes 
in the neighboring Arab countries is 
that they are afraid of any public dis- 
cussion and the free expression of 
thought, and suppress with a strong 
hand anyone who expresses any opi- 
nion other than the official one. 


O* should look with anxiety at 


this situation even from another 
point of view: during the twelve years 
of the existence of the State of Israel 
a new generation has grown up in 
Israel and in the Arab countries. Those 
who were children only yesterday are 
the youth of today and will tomorrow 
become the backbone of the two na- 


tions. This youth is growing up in the 
belief in the impossibility of mutual 
understanding. We in Israel are trying, 
as far as possible, to teach our youth 
not to hate the Arabs over the border 
(and since there have lately been no 
serious border clashes, it is easier for 
us to steer the hatred away from 
them). But on the other side, in the 
Arab countries, the new generation is 
being educated constantly upon a 
fundamental hatred towards Israel and 
on the desire for her destruction. 


Among the Arabs of our generation 
there are still those who remember 
their fellow Jews from Palestine as 
people with whom one can live to- 
gether, conduct business, and maintain 
good relations. Now we are confronted 
with the danger of a new generation 
to whom the Jews of Israel are devils, 
the most dangerous creatures, Satan 
himself. World history has taught us 
that there is no greater danger for 
mankind than blind hate, which has 
paved the way for major catastrophes 
and bloodshed. The hatred towards Is- 
racl in the Arab world is one of the 
most dangerous things that we see to- 
day in the Middle East. Its danger is 
first and foremost to the Arabs them- 
selves. Are Rashid Hussein and_ his 
friends not worried about this danger ? 
And how does he propose to overcome 
this hatred ? 


Rashid Hussein is right in saying 
that twelve years have already passed 
without bringing us closer to the neces- 
sary peace. But he is not right when he 
blames Isracl for removing the pro- 
spects of peace by its “military aggres- 
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sion.” Not all Israel’s retaliation ac- 
tions may have been justified, but 
when a country is surrounded by ene- 
mies and is contantly under such bel- 
ligerent pressure as the Arab fedayeen 
commandos, one cannot blame her for 
guarding herself by means of counter- 
attack. 


Rashid Hussein criticizes the Sinai 
campaign. But the fact is that now in 
1960 we have behind us four years 
since the Sinai campaign, which were 
comparatively very quiet years on our 
borders. This is not because Israel stop- 
ped being “aggressive,” but merely be- 
cause our neighbors learned that it 
does not pay them to wage war against 
Israel and stopped their acts of vio- 
lence. Rashid Hussein is therefore not 
right in claiming that the Sinai cam- 
paign only complicated this situation 
and did not help towards any solu- 
tion. On the contrary, it has stopped 
the fedayeen activities on the one hand 
and the retaliation actions on the other, 
and has weakened the enthusitsm of 
those who are talking about the de- 
struction of Israel. 


Nevertheless, if one listens carefully 
to Abdel Nasset’s statements, 
one gets the impression that the Cairo 
ruler is still expecting a ‘third round” 
against Israel. If Rashid Hussein is 
sorry for the twelve years that have 
passed, he must be more troubled and 
worried if a danger of a ‘third round” 


recent 


is on the horizon. Is it not obvious 
that this must damage any prospect 
of peace much more ? What can _Isra- 
el do to avoid this danger, except to 


strengthen her forces ? 
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ashid Hussein's main proposal 
for peace is the return of re- 
fugees or compensation to those who 
will give up the possibility of return. 
Let us consider this proposal in the 
light of the facts. 

Those who are called ‘refugees’ by 
the Arab propaganda were not all 
driven out of Israel; most /eft the 
country of their own accord. The 
Arabs who did not escape and who 
remained here are enjoying the benefit 
of a high standard of living of which 
they never dreamed before, and of 
many public services, much more than 
in the neighboring Arab countries. All 
this exists although not only Rashid 
Hussein but many of us criticise the 
military rule in the Arab areas in Is- 
rael, Perhaps the Arabs who escaped 
from the country during the War of 
Independence are envious as they, be- 
hind the border, do not enjoy such a 
standard of living. But this cannot be 
the reason for the return of those who 
ran away of their own will because 
they were afraid to live in a Jewish 
State. 

There is also a concrete difficulty : 
the places where those Arabs used to 
live here are now all occupied by Jew- 
ish immigrants, and there is therefore 
no actual possibility for the Arabs to 
return to the cities and villages which 
they abandoned. 

And there is still another point : ma- 
ny of the Jewish newcomers who took 
over the abandoned Arab villages in 
Israel came here from Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, the Yemen and other Arab count- 
ries. In other words, since the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel there has 
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actually been an exchange of popula- 
tions: Arabs left Israel and in their 
places came Jews who had to leave 
the Arab countries. Why do the Arab 
countries not realize this fact, and 
why are they so reluctant to help ab- 
sorb their Arab brothers in their own 
countries, the way we have 
helped in the absorption of our Jewish 
brothers here ? 

The truth is that the Arab rulers 
refuse to absorb the Arab refugees 
from Palestine for the sole reason that 
they want to keep them as refugees 
in order to maintain a constant pres- 
sure on the borders of the State of 
Israel, and to make it a permanent 
problem not to be solved at any price. 
They are interested in the existence of 
the problem and not in its solution... 

But besides the technical side of the 
refugee problem, there are also two 
other aspects: the historical and secu- 
rity aspects. 

Rashid Hussein claims that since we 
Jews are stili tied to this country after 
2,000 years of exile, we should un- 
derstand the feeling of those Arabs 
who used to live here in this genera- 
tion. But if the writer already recog- 
nizes the historic rights of the Jews 
to return to their country — he and 
his friends also recognize the fact 
that the Jews are now returning to 
a country which is smaller than the 
country that they possessed 2,000 
years ago. They must have an historic 
priority before the Arabs who lived 
here only for some generations and 
left twelve years ago because they hesi- 
tated to live in a Jewish State. 

From the security point of view, one 


same 


must realize that the Arab population 
in Israel today is already 15% of the 
total population. If this percentage 
will be enlarged by the influx of 
Arabs from behind the border, who 
for the last twelve years have been 
taught to hope for the destruction of 
Israel, this might bring a most de 
structive factor into the country. 

Further, the absorption possibilities 
of the State of Israel in its existing 
narrow geographical borders and with its 
poor natural resources are very limited. 
The necessity of absorbing in Israel at 
least another two million Jews in our 
generation makes it nearly impossible 
to think of the return of the Arabs 
who left the country. 

The sooner the Arab rulezs come 
to understand the true situation and 
enabie the ex-Palestinian Arabs dwell- 
ing in their respective countries to be 
absorbed there permanently, the better 
will it be for all. This means that 
they will have to stop considering the 
refugees as a means of blackmail and 
constant pressure against the State of 
Israel and to give up their intentions 
of keeping those “refugees” as a means 
of avoiding any prospect of peace. 


ashid Hussein is right on one point: 

Israel should help to settle the 
Arab refugees in the neighboring 
countries, Of course, one can say that 
they fled of their own free will and 
they can claim nothing from us. But 
if once we reach real peace negotia- 
tions, Isracl can and will have to help 
the ex-Palestinian Arabs by paying full 
compensation for the property they left 
behind. Such compensation will doubt- 
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less come to a large amount, and 
will enable wide-scale rehabilitation for 
those Arabs in the neighboring count- 
ries — again, if these countries are real- 
ly interested in solving this problem. 
Rashid Hussein is correct in stating 
that Israel has refused to give the re- 
fugees the choice between the return 
to Israel or compensation. But instead 
of this choice, Israel has on many oc- 
casions offered to pay compensation, 
within the framework of an overall 
peace settlement, or even without it. 
But for the last twelve years, the Arab 
ruiers have preferred to leave the re- 
fugees in their miserable conditions, 
instead of enabling them to be compen- 
sated properly. This was done solely 
to avoid the necessity of peace negotia- 
tions with Israel. We have no doubt 
whatsoever that many of the refugees 
themselves would have been very sa- 
tisfied by a compensation solution. Af- 
ter all, they have been dwelling in 
their new homes for twelve years; 
many have surely begun to build a new 
life for themselves and their families. 
If they received monetary compensation 
they would be able to improve their 
economic condition and would prosper 
in the end. Why do the Arab rulers 
take this chance away from them ? 
If Rashid Hussein is therefore really 
open-minded on the problem of Arab- 
Israeli peace and if he has friends to 
join him in this desire among the Arab 
population in Israel — is it not high 
time for them to try and find suit- 
able ways of directly and indirectly ex- 
plaining the real facts to the Arab pub- 
lic in the neighboring countries ? There 
are surcly many Arabs with progressive 


ideas in the neighboring countries — 
why could they not be awakened in 
every way possible ? 

But even if we argue amongst our- 
selves on opinions and proposals as 
presented by Rashid Hussein, it is not 
this that will decide the problem. This 
is an internal debate on only one side 
of the fence. The question is not what 
we, here in Israel, say to each other— 
but ultimately what the man-in-the 
street thinks and says in the United 
Arab Republic, in Jordan or in Iraq. 
One thing is clear after these twelve 
years: the State of Israel is no longer 
a passing political episode. It is an 
existing fact, which will continue to 
exist and to grow stronger. Is it not 
time to look for ways and means of 
explaining this and of convincing the 
Arabs in the neighboring countries to 
recognize facts and thus to pave the 
way to peace ? 


n his well-known booklet, The Phi- 

losophy of the Revolution, Gamel 
Abdel Nasser writes that on July 23, 
1952, on the day of the military revolu- 
tion in Egypt, he had only one single 
desire: ‘To hear from the mouth of 
at least one Egyptian one single word 
of justice about his friend, to see just 
one Egyptian that is not devoting all 
his time to destructive criticism of 
what the other one is thinking, to feel 
that there is at least one Egyptian who 
might be ready to open his heart to 
feelings of forgiveness, tolerance and 
love towards his brother.” 

This is exactly what we in Israel 
have been expecting from every Egyp- 
tian, from every Arab for the last twelve 
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years — only to find the opposite. As 
long as on the other side of the bor- 
der we cannot find an Arab with an 
open mind and heart — what is the 


DOV EPPEL 


use of discussing terms amongst our- 
selves in Israel ? This seems to be a 
one-sided debate — while for peace 
you always need two sides. 


A THIRD VIEW 


W A” Israeli peace initiative, if it 
is taken, must be complemented 
by efforts on the Arab side for agree- 
ment and peace in the region. Only in 
this way will it be possible to avoid 
the repetition of bloody conflicts be- 
tween the two sides,” writes Mr. Rashid 
Hussein at the end of his article. 

It seems to this writer that the author 
should have put this statement at the 
beginning of his article. He obviously 
didn’t do this because to his mind Israel 
was far more interested in peace than 
the Arabs were. That is why Mr. 
Hussein feels that the Jews should pay 
in advance for the mere agreement on 
the part of the Arab countries “‘to 
enter into negotiations with Israel in 
order to reach a final peace settle- 
ment,’ by allowing the return of re- 
fugees who have families in Israel or 
who, having no families, have property 
in non-deserted Arab villages. 





DOV EPPEL is a political commentator for 
Lamerhav, the daily published by Ahdut- 
Avoda Poale Zion Party. 


However, Mr. Rashid Hussein un- 
fortunately did his best to convince the 
Jewish reader that the refugees, and 
especially the younger generation, are 
imbued with hatred towards Israel and 
that they want to return to Falastin and 
not to Israel. According to his own 
statement, the instructors in the refugee 
schools “‘are teaching the younger gen- 
eration to hate Israel.” Why should 
the Jewish people of Israel then agree 
to an influx of this hostile population? 

I do not think that from a purely 
human point of view this hostility is 
completely unfounded. From the point 
of view of the peasant who left his 
village in Galilee, or the former in- 
habitant of Jaffa, Haifa or Jerusalem, 
it is completely unimportant that Eretz 
Israel is the historic fatherland of the 
Jewish people, just as from the point 
of view of millions of Jews both inside 
and outside Israel, this country was only 
conquered and occupied by Arab in- 
vaders in the seventh century and Is- 
rael was not, as Rashid Hussein puts 
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it, ‘established in the midst of the 
Arab world,” but re-established on 
ancient Jewish territory. 

There is also no use in arguing, as 
Mr. Grauman does, that ‘‘those who are 
called ‘refugees’ by Arab propaganda 
were not all driven out of Israel; most 
left the country by themselves.” Mr. 
Grauman himself admits that only 
“most” of the refugees left the country 
by themselves. What about the minority 
who are not included in the “most?” 

The truth is that hundreds of thou- 
sands of Arabs were driven by justified 
or unjustified fears or were directly or 
indirectly forced to leave their homes 
and to go into exile during the course 
of the war. But, politically speaking, 
their sufferings are the result of the 
war undertaken by the Arab states and 
a part of the Palestinian Arabs in order 
to prevent the fulfillment of the United 
Nations resolution 
establishment of a Jewish state and an 
Arab state in former Palestine, and in 
order to destroy the newly-born Israel. 

It is also true that the expressed aim 
of the Arab Governments is the de- 
struction of the Jewish state and not 
the solution of the refugee problem. 

Mr. Rashid Hussein criticizes the Is- 
raeli Government’s attitude towards the 
Algerian problem, though he honestly 
admits that “even if the Israeli delega- 
tion had voted for Algerian independ- 
ence and Algeria attained it, she would 
have joined the boycott just as Libya 
did.” And he adds, rather naively him- 
self, that “it would be naive for the 
Israeli Government to compare its posi- 
tion on the question of Algerian in- 
dependence with that of Algeria to- 


conceming the 


wards commercial dealings with Israel.” 
Does Mr. Hussein really believe that 
the Arab boycott is only a matter of 
“commercial dealings,” and does he 
really believe that in these circumstances 
any responsible Israeli Government has 
any choice between the aid of France 
and the even unpromised change of 
attitude of the Arabs towards Israel ? 


As a matter of fact Mr. Hussein’s 
and Mr. Grauman’s views are really 
very close, though they do not agree 
at any point. Mr. Hussein and Mr. 
Grauman alike do not believe in the 
possibility of Jewish-Arab agreement. 
The difference between them is that 
Rashid Hussein blames the Israeli Gov- 
ernment, while Mr. Grauman blames 
the Arab governments. Each also seems 
to be convinced that time is working 
for his side. 


One good answer to both Mr. Hussein 
and Mr. Grauman was given by Dr. 
Nkrumah at the United Nations: that 
both sides start from an acceptance of 
the real facts. These are the existence 
of the Jewish State and the necessity to 
solve the central problems resulting 
from this fact. 


A frank airing of antagonistic opi- 
nions and charges may be necessary for 
the beginning of an honest discussion. 
But the discussion will remain a barren 
one unless both Mr. Hussein and Mr. 
Grauman take the further step of 
attempting to understand the truth of 
the other side, Only in that way will 
we be able, eventually, to dispel the 
mutual distrust and to begin looking 
for paths to peace instead of mutual 
destruction. 
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John Kennedy apparently has what the 
Arabs call baraka — an intangible but un- 
mistakable magnetism which communicates 
itself to both intimate gatherings and mass 
aud‘ences This is one of the secrets of his 
successful television appearances on the 21- 
inch battleground which helped decide his 
contest with Richard Nixon, Perhaps when 
Kennedy starts tackling the complex world 
problems which await him, and comes to 
the Middle East, this baraka — a quality 
much appreciated in this part of the world 
— will stand him in good stead. 

A clue to Kennedy’s ideas on the Middle 
East can be found in a revealing program 
he outlined in a speech in Cleveland on 
February 24, 1957, and brought up to date 
two years later. His Middle East platform 
combines an emphasis on regional economic 
development with a realistic approach to 
the prickliest problems “without considera- 
tion for sentimental demands and without 
giving either side all it wants.” In an inter- 
view published by Harpers’? Magazine in 
December 1959 Kennedy opposed appease- 
ment of Arab demands on Israel, but added 
that he would like to see “an Arab world 
stronz enough to be independent of both 
the Russians and the West.” 

Mrre recently, a United Press Internation- 
al dispatch from Washineton suggested the 
general form of the Middle East policy 
Kennedy is likely to follow on taking of- 
fice : 

* Encouragement of direct negotiation: 


between Israel and the Arab countries; 

* Recognition of Arab nationalism and 
neutralism as a legitimate political path re- 
cognized by the United States; 

* Support for aid programs for count- 
ries and not for regimes; 

* Initiative directed towards a final so- 
lution of the Arab refugee probleem ; 

* Reaffirmation of American policy on 
the status quo of the Middle East borders, 
as emphasized in the 1950 Tripartite Dec- 
laration. 

This is a bold and imaginative program, 
which no United States President has ever 
tried to implement as a whole. If President- 
elect Kennedy can push it through, he will 
earn the gratitude of all those in the 
Middle East who silently hepe and actively 
work for peace. 

* * # 

Two books on Israel were published in 
Japanese last year, Professor Masayuki Ko- 
bayashi, who lectures in European history at 
the Waseda University —- which published 
his bock ‘Israel Reconstructed” — treats the 
history of the Jewish people and the State 
of Israel from a broad historical standpoint 
and in an authoritative manner. 

The other book, “Here and There in the 
World: Israel,” was written by Hidesaburo 
Kuroshima, a mining engineer who visited 
Israel twice in 1957. He gives an eye 
witness account of his trip, and includes a 
selection of letters sent by the wife of the 
former Japanese Minister to Israel, Mrs. 
Negishi, to her son in Japan, 

Reviewing these books in the Jerusalem 
Post recently, Al Altman, an Israeli who 
spent many years in Japan and speaks Ja- 
panese fluently, noted that they are s'‘gns 
of “a slowly growing curiosity among small 
circles in Japan about what is happening in 
Israel.” The interest shown by Japanese in- 
tellectual and political circles in New Out- 
look points to a similar conclusicn, and 
shows that the spiritual distance between 
Israel and its Asian neighbors is gradually 
shrinking. 

o * @ 


The Military Administration, which has 
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been on the defensive lately after some severe 
public criticism, has maintained its unenvi- 
able reputation with a new display of pet- 
ty tyranny. 

On the fourth anniversary of the shocking 
disaster in Kafr Kassem, in which 49 Arab 
villagers were murdered by members of the 
border police, the young people of the vil- 
lage planned a quiet procession to the site 
of the carnage, Journalists from all the 
newspapers and public figures from all the 
political parties were invited. When they 
arrived at Kafr Kassem they found that 
Military Administration officers had blocked 
the entrance to the village with barbed wire 
and refused to allow them in to express 
their identification with the bereaved villag- 
ers, The policemen were armed with batons 
and behaved roughly: the Haboker corres- 
pondent, for example, reported that a ser- 
geant pulled the keys out of his car. The 
height of cynicism was reached by officials 
in the village itself, who exerted pressure 
on one villager to celebrate his engagement 
on that day so as to counter the atmosphere 
of mourning. However, these machinations 
did not block the commemoration gathering, 
which took place in a limited form. 

This is the sort of behavior which makes 
every decent Israeli ashamed of the Military 
Administration, If the Jews have kept alive 
the memory of their brethren who died un- 
der Nazism, and rightly regard it as a 
sacred task, how can the Arabs of Israel be 
denied the right to mourn their dead ? 

The people who were refused entry to 


Kafr Kassem were not agitators, but jour- 
nalists and men of conscience who wanted 
to express their sympathy and demonstrate 
their revulsion at the terrible crime commit- 
ted there against innocent peasants and wor- 
kers. By acting in such an inhumane man- 
ner, the Military Administration showed 
again that it is a blundering, superseded and 
pea-brained dinosaur which is doomed to ex- 
tinction. 
- = 4 

Pendennis, of the London Observer, is 
this writer's favorite columnist, bar none. I 
found a recent item in ‘Table Talk” so de- 
lightful (and of interest to serious students 
of Israeli-Arab relations) that I can’t resist 
quoting it in full, So here, with a respectful 
bow towards Tudor Street, is : 

VERY CROSSWORDS 
FAR-FLUNG reader in Kuwait bas 
written to complain that from time to 

time his Ximenes crossword arrives in a 
mutilated state: on October 9, for instance, 
it came with all the Down clues cut out, 
which made it a little harder to solve, The 
veason, he explains, is that the Arab Boy- 
cots Committee is very active in Kuwait, and 
they cut out everything from the newspapers 
which mentions Israel. On October 9, and 
on October 2, Ximenes happened to bave 
an advertisement saying “Israel for Winter 
Sunshine” printed on the reverse side. 
Could we, our reader asks, arrange for a 
photograph of President Nasser to appear 
on the back of Ximenes ? 
ISHMAEL 
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PUBLIC OR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN DEVELOPMENT * 


While more and more socialist econo- 
mists agree that private enterprise seems 
to solve its problems in developed capitalist 
countries much better than they supposed, 
an increasing number of capitalist econo- 
mists are ready to admit that public enter- 
prise solves problems of development in 
underdeveloped countries much better than 
could be expected by orthodox capitalist 
theory. 

“Apparently nobody in the advanced 
countries sees any other way out of the 
difficulties which are mounting in the un- 
derdeveloped countries than the socialistic 
ones, however differently one’s attitude 
may be toward the economic problems at 
home,” to quote Gunnar Myrdal.** 

It is, of course, often furgotten that 
even in Western Europe there was some 
promotion of industry by the state; Col- 
bert, Louis XV and Napoleon, stimulated 
infant industries with subsidies and loans. 
In Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, too, 
the state actively promoted new industries 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The United States Government 
has given loans for mew machinery; 
* PUBLIC ENTERPRISE IN ECONOMIC 

DEVELOPMENT, A, N. HANSON, 

Routledge, London, 1959. 

** Development and 

Cairo, 1956 


Underdevelopment, 


the separate states have subscribed to 
shares in private industrial corporations 
and given grants-in-aid to industry. Japan, 
one of the most important modern _in- 
dustrial nations, started 85 years ago to 
build state-owned and state-operated factor- 
ies, mines and shipyards, until private 
enterprise was able to take over and to 
buy the shares from the government. 


Private vs. Public Enterprise 

Defenders of private enterprise will ar- 
gue at this point that the only function 
of public enterprise is to pave the way 
for private enterprise. This seems to be 
the view held by the World Bank Presi- 
dent, Eugene Black, and of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. Government ownership of  indus- 
tries could be considered only as a last 
alternative, to be used only when abso- 
lutely necessary, and then only temporarily. 
Eugene Staley*** explains the same idea 
differently: private enterprise should be 
encouraged jn order to relieve govern- 
ments of their burden, and _ because it 
leads to political democracy. 

One British writer on the economics 
of underdeveloped countries, P. Bauer,**** 


*** The Future of Underdeveloped Count- 
ries, N.Y., 1954. 

***#* Economics of Underdeveloped Count- 
ries, London. 
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opposes not only public enterprise but 
even the tendency to proclaim industrial- 
ization as an aim for underdeveloped count- 
ries. 

Professor H. WHanson, the author of 
“Public Enterprise in Economic Develop- 
ment,” is a strenuous defender of public 
enterprise. 

The problem is of course, why econo- 
mists who generally support capitalist free 
enterprise should call for public initiative 
in underdeveloped countries, instead of 
relying on the ‘normal’ action of the 
processes of “free enterprise’ which have 
worked so well in Western Europe and 
in North America. 

Professor Hanson does not analyze the 
relationships between the colonial powers 
and their colonies as Marxists would. But 
to the apologists for the colonial system 
who advise the underdeveloped countries 
not to industrialize because there is a 
“world division of labor” between the in- 
dustrial and the agrarian countries and 
the latter should not compete with the 
industrial countries in things they can do 
better, Professor Hanson replies: agrarian 
countries will remain poor, dependent, 
subordinate, and their economies will re- 
main dependent and unstable as long as 
they will not industrialize. 

This exchange of arguments fairly well 
explains, empirically and pragmatically, the 
respective interests of the parties to the 
colonial system, But what after independ- 
ence is reached ? The path to develop- 
ment and industrialization is strewn with 
obstacles. Some of these are economic : 
shortage of capital; a slow rate of saving; 
a tendency to invest in real estate and 
buildings; low rate of labor productivity; 
lack of entrepreneurial ability and high 
risk; the low purchasing power;  inade- 
quacy of the economic infrastructure, i.e. 
transport, power, water supply, etc. 

A second group of obstacles which 
must be overcome can be classified under 
“social resistance’: the high valuation of 
leisure, independence, low prestige of bu- 
ness and technology, the disinclination to 


think independently, to seek solutions for 

new problems, to question the past, to 

invent. 

These latter obstacles are overcome by 
nationalism, which supplies an immense 
impetus to change. 

A third serics of obstacles are the pro- 
duction relations in agriculture (here Pro- 
fessor Hanson uses Marxian terminology). 
Landlords are a reactionary and anti-devel- 
opment force, and land reform is there- 
fore a necessary condition for develop- 
ment. 

Three Patterns 

These obstacles cannot be overcome with- 
out government action and public enter- 
prise. If the path to private initiative 
is chosen, the pace of development will 
have to be slowed down while waiting 
for the capitalist enterprises to develop. 

There are, essentially, three main pat- 
terns of industrial development : 

a) The limitation of state activities to 
the development of the infrastructure 
(transport and communications, power 
and water supply) or to the initiation 
of infant industries with the aim of 
disposing of them afterwards to pri- 
vate capital; 

b) The communist pattern; 

c) The middle way: the coexistence of 
public enterprise in basic industry, 
with private or mixed capital in light 
industry, This is the path chosen by 
India, by Menderes’ Turkey, by Mex- 
xico during Lazar Cardenas’ presi- 
dency. 

Professor Hanson concedes that the com- 
munist pattern of development is a_ suc- 
cessful and quick one, with “tremendous 
elan... constructive enthusiasm... a  surer 
and faster way of development than any 
other system.” His criticism of communism 
is that the material progress it makes pos- 
sible “is not worth the mental and moral 
sacrifices that the system demands.” 

“Free enterprise’’ in underdeveloped 
countries, on the other hand, is “‘hectic, 
sporadic, lopsided and _ corruption-ridden.” 
Is there a third way ? 
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While Professor Hanson is not blind to 
the problems and internal contradictions 
of the third way, he believes that it is 
worth trying. By intervening in the eco- 
nomy, the state may overcome the ob- 
stacles to industrial development by sti- 
mulating saving, selective credit, sub- 
sidies and loans. But this pattern involv- 
es a danger: a system of baits may en- 
courage corruption more than production 
and may cultivate an artificial class of 
government-created and government-subsi- 
dized capitalists (as happened in Indone- 
sia, for example). Instead of this, it is pre- 
ferable for the state to undertake the func- 
tions of saving (through a suitable tax 
system) and investments (by state-owner- 
ship and management of industry). 

Professor Hanson explodes a fetish of 
free enterprise economists by showing that 
it is mot always true that the rich save 
more than the poor. In Mexico the ratio 
of savings to national income was higher 
ix a period with a low ratio of profits 
to national income, and lower in a period 
of high profits; in other Latin American 
countries the positive role of public en- 
terprise in development 
weigned the 


than out- 
of taxation 
opens 


more 
effects 
government 
for private 
does the job of 
saving and investing more efficiently than 
private enterprise; in periods when public 


negative 
on savings; initiative 
new opportunities enterprise. 


In short, government 


expenditure slackened, as in Pakistan and 
South 1953—4, private enter- 
prise also slowed down 


America in 


Development, Democracy, 


Dictatorship 
Professor Hanson also comes to some 
surprising conclusions concerning the po- 


litical regime most able to ‘‘soak the rich.” 
“In an underdeveloped country, a broad- 
ly-based, popular authoritarian government 


will have much greater freedom to tax 
the higher incomes than a _ wealth-domi- 
nated, democratic one.’ But taxation is 


not his only argument in favor of dicta- 
torship: 


OUTLOOK 


“An openly dictatorial regime, such as 
that of Colonel Nasser’s, may be far 
more genuinely democratic than the so- 
called democratic regimes which prece- 
eded it.” 

This evaluation of King Farouk’s re 
gime will be questioned by few people, 
but Professor Hanson tops it with a gener- 
alization : 

“The degree of parliamentary democracy 
and civil liberties that an economically 
developing country can afford to allow 
is dependent on the pace of the devel- 
opment it desires to pursue.” 

Professor Hanson even denies that un- 
derdeveloped countries have a choice be- 


tween democracy and dictatorship: their 
choice is between a _ reactionary, anti- 
popular and anti-egalitarian dictatorship 


and a popular, sccial and egalitarian one: 
“\.In underdeveloped countries popu- 
larly-based autocracy provides the best 
and perhaps the only way of working 
the passage from a decayed  feudalistic 
to a modern democratic regime.” 

India is an exception, having acquired 
knowledge of democratic institutions un- 
der British rule, But India is paying for 


democracy with a slow rate of capital- 
formation, 
Other countries following the “Indian” 


middie way of mixed public and private 
enterprise will be confronted by a_ great 
problem: will government  con- 
business control 
states will have to 
capital accumulation and __ private 
consumption on the part of the rich; busi- 
ness may feel that public enterprise has 
been extended beyond what it feels to be 
tolerable limits, and oppose the govern- 
ment, Successful development of any kind 
which — will 
govern- 


political 
trol business or will 
Government ? These 


limit 


business, 
that successful 
ment industries be turned over to it. This 
new one: it was in this 
way that the Japanese Government began 
industrialization about 


strengthens private 


ultimately demand 
idea is not a 


85 years ago; the 
authorities are creating state 
industries in order to sell them to private 


Formosan 
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capitalists afterwards, India and _ other 

countries have also toyed wiih this idea. 
in dealing with one specific case (the 

Phil.ppines), Proiessor Hanson comes to 

the conclusion that selling a _ succesiul 

gevernment eM.erprise to private capital, 
after performing the enterpreneurial func- 
tions, is “higher lunacy.” 

Why “higher lunacy ?” 

@ It is a confession of the inadequacy 
of private enterprise to fulfil the pio- 
neering, innovating and _risk-bearing 
role which is its sole ra'son d'etre. 

@ It means a wanton complication of the 
machinery of economic control by en- 
larging the sector of the economy where 
the state authori:y can be exercised 
only by the uncertain methods of in- 
centive, disincentive and_ prohibition. 

@ It raises the question whether private 
enterprise is desirable even when all 
the enterprising is done on its behalf 
by the state. 

@ Are industrial profit, — the main 
source of accumulation and reinvestment 
—likely to be more eccnomically and 
rationally expended by private indivi- 
duals than by public authority ? 

If the answers to these questions are 
negative, then the aim of the selling-out 
is “the creation of a bourgeois class by the 
state,” and Professor Hanson correctly re- 
marks that the “position of a bourgeoisie 
so openly parasitic is likely to become as 
untenable as that of absentee landlords.’’ 

Development, however, engenders not 
only a bceurgeoisie but also a working 
class; the process of development thus 
also leads to social tension and instability. 

All these contradictions are summed up 
by the author in a truly dialectical defini- 
tion: public enterprise and private enter- 
ptise are simultaneously complementary and 
contradictory. 

There is no one-sided social tendency : 
in a mixed economy industrial develop- 
ment strengthens both capitalist and anti- 
capitalist forces, without the outcome being 
foreseeable. In Japan, Turkey and Mexico 
public enterprise has developed into pri- 


vate enterprise; conversely, in India public 
enterprise is more prominent in the Second 
Five Year Plan than in the first. 

But the specific development of social 
relationships is mot a result of develop- 
ment alcne: 

“If income and property are distributed 
ip a grossly unequal manner, and if the 
government is inhibited from correcting 
the maldistribution for fear of under- 
mining the individual incentive on which 
it relies, the have-nots will be strongly 
inclined to dismiss the whole plan for 
economic development as a rich man’s 
racket...” 

The development of production  rela- 
tions may slow down or accelerate develop- 
ment, 


Israel : Outstanding Exception 


Proiessor Hanson discusses Israel several 
times as one of the underdeveloped count- 
ries with development problems, It is the 
only ccuntry with voluntary collectivization 
in agriculture. (The reader will learn that 
there are several government-sponsered semi- 
collective agricultural enterprises in the 
Sudan.) The Jordan Valley project is dis- 
cussed, and here the author remarks that 
Israel “offers the outstanding exception to 
practically every Middle Eastern rule.” 

This writer feels that it would be of 
special interest to test Prof. Hanson's 
thesis by showing the reasons for the spe- 
cific development of public enterprise in 
its various forms in Israel (state, nation- 
al institutions, workers’ Organizations) 
which made the country an outstanding 
example, in the capitalist world, of pub- 
lic enterprise, covering most of the fields 
of the economy and = supplying employ- 
ment to the majority of the country's 
labor force, The foremost reason for this 
specific development was the nature of 
Zionist settlement; private enterprise, surely 
not lacking among the Jewish people 
throughout the world) showed no eager- 
ness to invest in a poor and undeveloped 
country, and Jewish settlement was under- 
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taken by “national capital” collected from 
Jews all over the world. This capital was 
employed mostly by free nationally-orga- 
nized associations of workers, private 
capital playing only a secondary role, In 
this way Palestine developed a _ specific 
type of economy, organized by workers on 
their behalf, either in collective and co- 
operative forms, or under the management 
of central workers’ organizations, The 
state, a mandatory-colonial administration, 
played almost no role in development, and 
until independence the _ initiative was 
therefore left to Jewish national institu- 
tions and workers’ organizations, These 
led to the special pattern of economic or- 
ganization which continued in force after 
the foundation of the State of Israel. 

The preponderance of workers’ initiative 
was also the chief reason for the democrat- 
ic form of development and for the high 
degree of political stability, The society 
which developed was a strongly egalitarian 
one, social and welfare-minded. Its ega- 
litarian structure was one of the main 
features of a community with a strong 
pioneering spirit. The “have-nots” in Is- 
rael showed a very strong faith in devel- 
opment and a readiness to share in it; 
the national movement of the Jewish 
people was strong enough to homogenize 
and unify the community and to inspire 
it with an exceptional impetus for devel- 
opment. 

All these patterns were present before 
the State was founded, and the State in- 
herited much, although not all, of the 
pioneering spirit amd development men- 
tality. Israel could therefore easily become 
the beacon for development-hungry Asian 
and African peoples rising to statehood 
and independence and aware that their 
development could not possibly be carried 
out in a private enterprise fashion, 

Israel is not, of course, always an “‘out- 
standing exception.” The idea of selling 
out successful 


government enterprises 


(chemical industries, _ fertilizers, potash 
works, etc.) has been supported not on- 


ly by capitalist leaders but also by a 


revenue-hungry Finance Ministry. 

Private business, which developed in 
Israel on the public enterprise base, 
and which is partly government-created 
and subsidized, has begun to show a strong 
appetice. It has begun to demand the free- 
zing of public and _ especially workers’ 
enterprise, although private initiative has 
not revealed any readiness to invest in 
basic industries before they are  success- 
fully developed by public enterprise. It 
has especially shown no inclination to 
invest in the Negev, the arid and devel- 
opment-hungry southern part of the country. 

These destructive anti-pioneering  ten- 
dencies have been mostly checked until 
now, and the pioneering spirit is still 
strong enough to impose itself on devel- 
opment, 


The Arab Economies 


The Arab states are closer to the 
“classical” type of underdevelopment, with 
the standard economic-technical problems, 
the social resistance and the productive re- 
lations in agriculture obstructing develop- 
ment. 

The orly Arab country which has chosen 
a private enterprise pattern, almost ‘“‘clas- 
sical” in form, is Lebanon, However, the 
Lebanese economy is based more on_ the 
development of services (tourism, transit 
trade, financial transfers) than on _ pro- 
duction. 

Professor Hanson seems to appreciate 
very much the “popular  broadly-based, 
egalitarian and social-minded’’ character of 
Colonel Nasser’s dictatorship, as he calls 
it, with its land-reform, industrialization, 
priority of heavy over light industry, 
experiments in organized agriculture, co- 
operation, etc. 

He might, meanwhile, have added not 
only the Aswan Dam, but also the UAR’s 
general tendency to develop on “Indian” 
third-way patterns: heavy industry  es- 
tablished and owned by government, light 
industry in private or mixed ownership, 
and, generally, state intervention in the 
economy, This pattern is, for Professor 
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Hanson, a sign of a popular, social charact- 
er, as opposed to the minimum-of-public- 
enterprise pattern of regimes representing 
the upper classes (Pakistan, etc.). 

Etatism in heavy industry and private 
or mixed capital in light industry still 
do not warrant the label of an “egalitarian” 
system; here is the difference between 
the Indian regime, which is built on a 
party (Congress), with a broad mass and 
firmly-rooted organization and the UAR’s 
strongly authoritarian political regime. 
which has no grass-root organizational 
basis, The experiment with the ‘National 
Union,” which is supposed to create a 
“transmission belt’’ between the leading 
group of officers and the people, are still 
in the infant stage of appointment at the 
top and elections in village and neighborhood 
communities at the bottom. Lacking a 
“transmission belt’’ and without free trade 
unions or workers’ organizatinns, the mas- 
ses have no direct voice, while the pro- 
pertied classes form a _ st:ong pressure 
group, This was demonstrated when the 
government vainly tried. to impose a “‘ceil- 
ing” on dividend-distribution, not exceed- 
ing last year’s dividend; the companies 
simply distributed free shares instead of 
dividends, and the government was final- 
ly compelled to yield. 

This did not imply a general capitula- 
tion on the part of government to busi- 
ness; the UAR Government continued its 
policy of partial nationalization (banks, 
transport), of public enterprise and social 
and health insurance on the Indian _pat- 
tern. However, the contention that  with- 
in a class society dictatorship can remain 
for an extended period a just and right- 
eous umpire in the conflict of antagonistic 
classes, has still to be proved, Develop- 
ment, in a mixed economy, promotes ca- 
pital accumulation faster than it raises the 
standard of living of the masses, This 
means that the gap between the classes 
widens instead of growing 

Another problematical of  dicta- 
torship is that it obstructs the develop- 
ment of self-help and self-initiative among 


smaller. 
aspect 


the peasant masses, The UAR has estab- 
lished mass organizations of agricultural 
cooperatives, most of them compulsory. 
Compulsory cooperatives are, of course, 
better than none at all, but even govern- 
ment sources complain of the peasants’ 
apathy and lack of cooperative initiative. 
This will always be a problem for every 
dictatorship in a class-society, even when 
it intends to be social-minded. 

The third way of India, the UAR and 
many other newly-independent states _ is, 
without doubt, a much quicker and more 
efficient one than 
enterprise pattern; 


the minimum-of-public- 
whether it paves the 
way for capitalism or socialism depends a 
great deal on the internal development of 
social forces, and still more on the out- 
come of the “development race” between 
the two blocs in the world, 
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Jordan Makes Peace with Iraq 


This month’s most important development 
in the Arab world — the reconciliation bet- 
ween Jordan and Iraq — has been inter- 
preted in various ways by the Arab press. 
According to the influential Beirut Al- 
Hayat (October 6, 1960), “great surprise 
was caused by the ties between Baghdad 
and Amman. But what is the real im- 
portance of these ties, and to what will 
they lead ? 

“At first glance we see, without any 
trace of a doubt, that these ties are rooted 
in the dispute between Jordan and the 
UAR. Iraq, considered 
herself a bystander in the dispute raging 
along her western borders, now decided 
to leave her isolation and to express her 
Opinions on the matter. 

“In order to clarify this point we have 
to go into some details about the political 
and demographic motives which led to this 
situation. 


which previously 


“Jordan is situated between Iraq, Syria 
and Saudi Arabia It is natural that each 
of these countries interests in the 
other three neighboring Arab countries. 

“The Syrian Region, which is part of 
the UAR, wants to widen the framework 
of the ‘Union’ with the aim of including 
Jordan within it as well, On the other 
hand, Saudi Arabia considers Jordan's re- 
maining outside the union to be a funda- 
mental condition for her own integrity and 
existence, She has therefore not hesitated in 
the past to oppose the Hashemite Royal 
family in Iraq in order to prevent the 
union of Iraq and Jordan. There is no rea- 
son to assume that Saudi Arabia will now 
change her position on this matter, 

"it is natural that the Saudi 
Arabians have shown a great deal of inter- 


have 


therefore 


est in the sharp battle now waging bet- 
ween Jordan and the Northern Region of 
the UAR. They are doing their best to keep 
Jordan on their borders in order to keep 


the borders of the UAR as far away as 
possible. 

“There are some who think that the 
present relaxation in the personal quarrel 
between King Saud and his brother, Emir 
Feisal, is a result of the danger lurking in 
the UAR-Jordanian dispute, 

“Despite all this, Jordan remains com- 
pletely isolated from all the other countries. 
The Mediterranean coast is hidden by Israel 
and the Syrian Region. Her ties with Iraq 
were cut until recently, The road to Saudi 
Arabia cnly leads to the desert. In  th’s 
situation Jordan entered into a fierce dis- 
pute with the Syrian Region which, if it 
spreads beyond their common borders, will 
make the situation a dangerous one. 

“It was because of this that the idea of 
reconciliation with Iraq emerged. Iraq can 
open for Jordan the gateway to communica- 
tions with her allies abroad. Jordan’s friends 
(including Saudi Arabia) undoubtedly co- 
operated in order to obtain this reconcilia- 
tion, especially since they have become con- 
vinced that Baghdad was prepared for this 
step for various reasons: 

“Any development of the dispute between 
Tordan and the Syrian Region will influence 
Iraq directly. Any geographical changes in 
the borders of the two countries, or of 
their domestic regimes, affects Iraq directly. 
In addition, there has never been any great 
love Jost between Baghdad and Ca’'ro... 

“We must remember that this step by Iraq 
and Jordan took place at a time when Iraq 
has renewed her activity on the Arab scene, 
under the influence of the present Iraqi Fo- 
reign Minister, Hashem Jawad. The latter 
believes that Iraq cannot continue to isolate 
herself from any practical activity on the 
Arab scene, and that Iraq must once again 
appear on this scene in order to avoid any 
undesirable surprises and to exploit any fit- 
ting opportunities. 

“Iraq has always desired the union of 
Jordan and Syria; Kassem himself has sup- 
ported the revival of the ‘Fertile Crescent 
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plan, This is the direct interest of the rulers 
of Iraq in the present dispute between Jor- 
dan and the Syrian Region. 

“These facts lead us to a very important 
detail: Iraq and Jordan are bound by a 
mutual defense pact of 1947, obligating each 
of the two parties to help the other mili- 
tarily, even for domestic troubles, This pact 
has never been renounced, 

“How will the reconciliation between 
Iraq and Jordan affect that pact? Is it 
their aim to strengthen that pact in order 
to justify military intervention in the event 
of a fcreign or domestic danger to the Ha- 
shemite regime in Jordan ? 

“In summary, all the signs indicate that 
the Arab world is once more approaching 
the situation which existed before the Iraqi 
revolution, with Iraq and Jordan on one 
side and Cairo cn the other, unless Cairo 
and Amman succeed in confining the di- 
spute between them to its present framework 
by some form of agreement.” 


Changes in UAR Foreign 
Trade Policy 


A number of forthcoming changes in 
Egyptian trade policy were announced 
at a meeting between the Commercial At- 
taches in the UAR Embarsies and the Min- 
ister of Economics of the Egyptian Region : 

1. New paymen's agreements between 
Egypt and other countries will only be 
signed on the basis of convertible currencies. 

2. Credits will generally only be granted 
to the new states. 

3. Imports will be increased from the 
countries where Egypt has an unfavorable 
trade balance. 

4. Egyptian goods will be sold on the 
world market at normal prices without any 
discounts lowering the value of the Egyptian 
pound. 

5. Egypt will no longer accept large 
credits from certain countries which sold 
cotton or other Egyptian products to third 
countries. 

These were the five principles of Egypt's 
new commercial policy, which reflects its 


desire to end the “clearing agreements” 
which make it difficult to adjust prices of 
exports and imports to the world market. 
These clearing agreements were the basis for 
the exchange of goods with the Eastern 
bloc ccuntries. Some of these countries later 
sold Egyptian coiton to Western countries 
for hard currency, thus leading some of 
them to cut their own cotton purchases 
from Egypt. 

One of the results was that because of the 
lack of foreign currency Cairo was compelled 
to offer export premiums for foreign traders 
who agreed to pay in hard currency for 
Egyptian cctton, However, the Eastern bloc 
countries have also demanded these pre- 
miums, even though they do not pay for 
the cotton in hard currency but by goods 
and by “clearing accounts” in Egyptian 
pounds, 

Cairo rejected this demand, and it was 
finally agreed that new commercial d's- 
cussions between the UAR and the Eastern 
bloc countries would take place this No- 
vember, The outcome of these discussions 
will have a considerable effect on future 
UAR economic policy, 


Japan Plans Technical Aid to UAR, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia 


The Japanese Government is presently 
preparing a program of aid for the improve- 
ment and widening of the Suez Canal, as 
well as for the repair of the Hejaz Railway. 
This was reported by the Jordanian paper, 
Falastin. 

The Japanese Foreign Office is also study- 
ing plans to send crews of technicians to the 
UAR, Jordan and Saudi Arabia, in the light 
of the steps these countries are taking to 
begin the implementation of these prcjects. 

UAR technicians are now being trained in 
shipbuilding in one of the largest Japanese 
sh'pyards. The UAR authorities also hope 
to import dredgers, barges and cranes from 
Japan, 

The Japanese have also shown interest in 
the ‘Pilgrims’ Railway” of the Hejaz  rail- 
coad, stretching 1,308 kilometers and con- 
necting Saudi Arabia, Jordan and Syria. 
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Only about 446 kilometers of the road, from 
Damascus to Amman, are now in use. The 
other 844 kilometers between Amman and 
Saudi Arabia were damaged during World 
War I and require repair, 

The Committee for the reconstruction of 
the “Pilgrims’ Railway,” composed of repre- 
sentatives of the UAR, Jordan and Saudi 
Arabia, applied to Japan last year, through 
the agency of the Japanese consul in Damas- 
cus, for the purchase of new ties. 

According to Falastin, the Japanese Go- 
vernment is studying these plans seriously, 
and is interested both in their large scope 
and the possibilities they offer for improved 
commercial relations with the Arab count- 
ries. 


Aramco Widens its Activities 


A large expansion in the activities of the 
American “Aramco” oil company in Saudi 
Arabia was reported in the company’s last 
annual report. 

According to the report, the production 
of Saudi Arabian oil increased to 400 mil- 
jion barrels in 1959 — a rise of 8% over 
the 1958 figure. 

Despite the increased production, there is 
very little sign of any depletion of reserves. 
The reserves were estimated at 38.6 million 
barrels last year, as compared with 38.7 
billion barrels estimated in 1958. In 1959 
nine new wells were added, the total num- 
ber now reaching 201. 

The total quantity of oil refined by the 
Aramco refinery in Ras Tanura increased by 
3.7% over the previous year, attaining a 
rate of 1,75,000 barrels a day. 

The report also mentions a number of de- 
velopment projects carried out by Aramco in 
Saudi Arabia last year. These included : 

1. Construction of the refinery for the 
production of airplane gasoline, in which 
25% million reals were invested, was com- 
ginning of 1961, 

2. Gas production was begun with out- 
put at the end of 1959 reaching the total 
of 145 million cubic meters of gas daily. 
3. A plant for the production of liqui- 
fied gas, the only one of its kind in the 


world, is being erected in Ras Tanura, It 
is expected to be completed by the end of 
1961. 

The Aramco report also points out that 
the average annual salaries paid to Saudi 
Arabian clerical workers had doubled from 
1958 to 1959, despite the fact that hours 
had been decreased from 48 to 42 a week. 


Wave of Strikes in Lebanon 


Recent weeks have seen a series of labor 
strikes which have disturbed economic activ- 
ities in Lebanon. 


One of the latest strikes was that of 1,400 
clerks employed in financial institutions, 
who demanded a 10% increase in wages and 
higher rates of severance pay. This strike, 
which began on September 22, came a 
few days after the strike of the telephone 
workers, which lasted ten days and which 
finally compelled the Government to raise 
wages, to improve conditions and to end 
arbitrary dismissals. 

At the same time there was a strike by 
the workers of the Lebanese Oil Company, 
who demanded a 15% raise in wages. 
Their strike was supported by the oilwork- 
ers’ trade unions. 

These strikes were not coincidence. 
According to the Director General of the 
Lebanese Ministry of Labor, the workers 
were only demanding that their wages be 
adjusted to the constant rise in the cost of 
living. 

Parallel with these strikes, the Lebanese 
textile workers were continuing their strug- 
gle for improved conditions. About two 
months ago 700 employees of the “Arida’ 
factory in Tripoli had struck in protest 
against the dismissal of 200 of their com- 
trades in the sane plant. 

According to the Lebanese press, the 
textile strikes reflect the crisis in the Le- 
banese textile industry during the past 
few years. “Chis industry suffers very much 
from the flooding of the local market by 
imported goods, One of the textile manu- 
facturers declared that since 1950 the Go- 
vernment had refused to listen to their de- 
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mands to protect the textile industry, 
which provides a livelihood for thousands 
of Lebanese citizens. 

There are 144 textile plants in Lebanon, 
employing 5,977 workers, All these plants 
together have a total capital of 66,646,000 
Lebanese pounds. 

Some of the newspapers report that the 
Government had avoided responding to the 
manufacturers demands because importers 
had threatened to dismiss all their em- 
ployees if import duties were raised, 


Communism vs. Islam ? 


The Iraqi town of Kut, in the south of 
Iraq, was recently the scene of an interest- 
ing trial in the Sha’ariya (Moslem religious 
court) whose results may have an effect 
on the country’s political life. 

The trial is concerned with a request by 
an Iraqi father that his son be denied 
rights of inheritance since, in his opinion, 
he had left the Moslem religion and lost 
all his family rights by joining the Com- 
munist Party. 

The son argued, in return, that this ar- 
gument was unfounded, since Communism 
was a social doctrine and not a religion. He 
therefore claimed that from the legal point 
of view he was still a Moslem and _ that 
his family rights, including the right to 
inheritance, were still intact. 


Parents to Learn from their 
Children 


The Iraqi A-Taura reports that the edu- 
cational authorities in Baghdad have re- 
cently adopted a new program for the war 
against illiteracy, 

According to this program, school child- 
ren ten years of age will teach their parents 
to read and write from their own _ text- 
books. The children will receive detailed 
instructions in school and will also be 
required to report monthly to their teach- 
ers on their parents’ progress, 

The paper adds that it has become evi- 
dent that the number of illiterates in Iraq 
is mote than 75% of the total population. 


Oil Prospecting in Tunisia 

The Italian Oil Company has signed an 
agreement with the Government of Tu- 
nisia for the prospecting of oil and the 
construction of an oil refinery, The re- 
finery will have a capacity of a million 
tons a year, a quantity sufficient to meet 
all domestic needs and leave a surplus for 
export. It will be constructed on the Gulf 
of Gabes, and its erection will cost eight 
million Tunisian dinars, or about $15 
million. 

The Tunisian Government will share 50 
percent of the capital of the company 
running the refinery. The Italian company 
will cover expenses until the discovery of 
oil, after which Tunisia will receive 75% 
of the income, with the company receiving 
25%. 


Biblical Cities Uncovered in Jordan 

Archaeological testimony to 3,000-year- 
old biblical history, was discovered in dig- 
gings carried on in the Jordanian village of 
el-Gib, 13 kilometers north of Jerusalem. 
This was reported last month by’ Dr. 
Auni Dajani, the Director of the Jordanian 
Department of Antiquities. 

A crew of American archaeologists, headed 
by Dr, James Pritchard of California, un- 
covered the ancient city of Gibeon, one of 
the five ancient cities that once existed in 
this region and which are mentioned about 
forty times in the Bible. 

The archaeologists discovered houses built 
of stone, paved roads, 3-meter deep wells 
and a meter-thick wall, In addition to 
many inscriptions on the walls, a_ large 
number of articles belonging to this period 
were found, These included jars, ceramic 
articles, lamps, arrows, plates, copper dag- 
gers and even dolls. 

In a number of graves which were open- 
ed the archaeologists found skeletons from 
the 11th century B.C., together with bronze 
knives, spear heads, arrows, and supplies of 
food stored in pots and jars, The pottery 
found in the graves included imports from 
Cyprus as well as local products. 

ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 








Birth Control Discovery 

Although Israel is a smali country, its 
scientists and research workers often at- 
tempt to find answers to problems worry- 
ing far larger countries. Practical proof 
of this was given recently in one of the 
latest research projects carried out by Dr. 
Moshe Haim Sleznyak, head of the Bu- 
reau of Endocrinology and  Physiolosy 
in the Weizmann Institute of Science 
Biology Department. 

Dr. Sleznyak is well-known in interna- 
tional scientiifc circles, particularly among 
researchers in birth control problems, In 
1958 he was awarded the first interna- 
tional prize granted to a Weizmann In- 
stitute scientist by a foreign scientific in- 
stitution, when he won the Oliver Brd 
Prize for research on the physiology of 
reproduction. _ Dr. Sleznyak has partici- 
pated in international family planning 
conferences in India and Japan, and has 
held a visiting professorship in the Col- 
lege de France in Paris. At the recent 
Rehovot conference on science in the de- 
velopment of new states Dr. Sleznyak de- 
livered the main address on_ scientific 
birth control and planning. Every 24 
hours another 100,000 children are born 
in the world, he said. This creates severe 
problems in food production, There is a 
biolosical tendency to attain a balance in 
world population, but this balance is up- 
set by medical progress, which is con- 
stantly developing. However, all the birth 
control systems devised to date have failed 
for one reason or another. 


Dr. Sleznayak’s new research, which 


was being concluded at the time his ad- 
dress was delivered, offers new birth con- 


trol possibilities through a special pill. 
The Rehovot scientist never intended to 
discover this pill when he undertook a 
search for a sterility factor. “I had no 
intention of probing birth control prob- 
lems,” ‘Dr, Sleznyak says, “I wanted only to 
combat sterility. But scientists interested 
in studying birth control can use the re- 
sults of my experiments ”’ 

The main purpose of his research was 
to discover an external factor influencing 
the balance of hormones in the woman 
and creating a depression in the wall of 
the uterus in which the fertilized ovum 
rests at the time of conception. Dr. Slez- 
nyak discovered a chemical called ergo- 
cronin which can prevent pregnancy. Er 
gocronin belongs to the alkaloid family 
and can be obtained from a_ poisonous 
fungus which grows on rye. The experi- 
ments at the Weizmann Inst'tute were 
conducted on rats, whose reactions closely 
resemble those of humans. Using ergocro- 
n'n, Dr, Sleznyak was able to reduce the 
preen?ncy rate of these rats to 4%. 

While he does not intend to continue 
these experiments on human females, 
other scientists think this is important. 
If ergocronin proves suitable for human 
use, the woman could swallow oan ill 
every three or four days after fertilization, 
and this would be sufficient to prevent 
conception. 


New Oil Discoveries 
At the beginning of September this 
year an oil gusher soared out of a bore- 
hole drilled in the Negba area in Israel’s 
southland. This fountain, which reached 
300 meters, was a concrete sign that 3 
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new oil field had been discovered, in ad- 
dition to the first field at Heletz. While 
many of the pessimists about Israel’s 
oil resources expressed their surprise that 
oi) had been found at a site where two 
previous dry borings had been carried 
out, the Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Mr, Pinchas Sapir, who is an 
avowed optimist, declared: “I am certain 
and I believe firmly that we will cover 
all our oil needs at the end of the 
1960's.” 

It is too early to appraise the new 
field. However, the Negba oil find, to- 
gether with the discovery of gas last sum- 
mer, raises hopes that Mr. Sapir’s pro- 
phecy will come true. 

Israel’s first oil field was discovered in 
September 1955. At that time it was es- 
timated that the Heletz field would sup- 
ply 4—5% of Israel’s fuel needs. Since 
then 32 wells have been drilled in this 
area, 25 of which yield oil Last year the 
total production from this area was 
140,000 tons, or 7.6% of Israel’s annual 
fuel consumption, It is estimated that the 
Heletz field can produce this quantity 
for at least another 15 years, The prog- 
ress made in this respect and the saving 
to the country’s economy can be judged 
from the fact that in 1958—59 Israel 
spent $47 million on fuel purchases; the 
following year this sum was reduced to 
$38 million, although total fuel consump- 
tion actually went up. The drop is caus- 
ed by the rise in local oil production and 
the completion of the pipeline from Eilat. 

The new oil and gas reserves can sup- 
ply sizable quantities of the fuel needed 
by Israel’s power stations. The large elec- 
trical power stations at Haifa, Tel Aviv 
and Ashdod operate on the thermal sys- 
tem and use about 60% of Israel’s total 
fuel consumption. The per capita electri- 
city consumption was 800 kilowatt hours 
per person in 1959. The comparative 
figure for Belgium is 1,260 kwh per per- 
son per year. 

The gas fields were found in an arid 
desert area, and can be an important fac- 
tor in developing this region. The gas is 
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97.5% methane, with a small percentage 
of ethane. Experts estimate that the gas 
found at Zohar is equivalent to 1 million 
tons of fluid oil. It can be used for the 
Ashdod power station after the construc- 
tion of a 120-kilometer pipeline. A similar 
line will also be laid to the potash plant 
on the shores of the Dead Sea. Another 
plan calls for the laying of a gas pipeline 
to the phosphate plant at Oron, In ad- 
dition, the gas can be used as the basis 
for a petro-chemical industry. 


Philharmonic Orchestra on 
Overseas Tour 

One hundred Israeli goodwill ambas- 
sadors who speak the most universal lan- 
guage — music — left Israel last month 
for a tour of three continents. These mu- 
sicians are the members of the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchesira, which has _ set 
off on a tour of France, the United 
State, Canada, Mexico, Japan, and India. 

In addition to standard works from the 
classical and modern repertoire, the or- 
chestra will play two works by modern 
Israeli composers, featuring ancient Jew- 
ish traditions rooted in the Land of Israel, 
as seen in the imagination of the present- 
day generation. The first work is the 
Israeli Capriccio for piano and orchestra 
by Paul Ben-Haim, generally considered 
Israel’s leading composer. The other work 
—"A Song of Degrees,” based on the Book 
of Psalms — is by a young Israeli-born 
composer, Noam _ Sheriff. Carlo Maria 
Giulini and Joseph Krips will conduct 
most of the concerts, Some concerts will 
be conducted by the promising young Is- 
raeli musician, Garry Bertini. The tour- 
ing soloist will be the Tel Aviv pianist, 
Pnina Salzman. 

The Israel Philharmonic is one of Is- 
rael’s leading cultural organizations. Based 
in Tel Aviv, it has no less than 21,000 
permanent subscribers, whose loyalty to 
the orchestra knows no bounds. There is 
also a special popular low-priced series, 
added by general demand, and an an- 
nual series of concerts for young people. 

ZE'EV SCHIFF 





SIGNS OF IMPROVING SITUATION 


I am just writing to say how much I ap- 
preciate New Outlook every month. 

The last four years have been difficult 
for those who have tried to build a bridge 
between Arab and Jew in the Middle 
East. You must often have despaired of 
success in your campaign for creative new 
thinking on this problem. Yet there are 
signs now that the situation may be im- 
proving. 

First of all, relations between the /.rab 
countries, which were so appalling before 
and just after the Iraqi revolution, are 
showing signs of getting better. Thus com- 
petitive anti-Israeli propaganda, which 
each used as a weapon against the other, 
may decline in importance. 


Secondly, the Arab states themselves 
are emerging as a very important factor 
in their own right as leaders of the neut- 
-al nations at the United Nations. The 
domination of the Middle East by the 
Big Powers is decreasing, and with it will 
go the extra tensions that the cold war 
brought. 


Thirdly, the Algerian War is entering 
its last phase. However agonizing that 
last phase may be, and whether it ends 
in the problem being internationalized by 
war or by peaceful means, the present 
situation will not drag on for more than 
twelve months. Thus the French role in 
the Middle East will shrink and one of 
the remaining barriers to an Israel-Arab 


rapprochement will disappear. 


Israeli links with the new Africa will 
be increasingly important as the African 
states assume a larger role in world af- 
fairs, and also at the United Nations. 

Israeli links with the new Africa will 
be increasingly important as the African 
states assume a larger role in world af- 
fairs, and also at the United Nations. 

There are signs that progressive forces 
on both sides of the conflict are beginning 
to recognize the value and sincerity of 
each other’s role. Many of my progressive 
Arab friends are coming to see how im- 
portant your work is in this context. 

But, above all, the role of the United 
Nations should be clearly understood. 
If the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., who have 
been so bitterly hostile to each other, have 
both been forced to accept peaceful co- 
existence by the neutral nations and 
world opinion, it is inconceivable that the 
world would tolerate an attempt to settle 
the Arab-Israeli question by force. This is 
the factor which operates in favor of your 
approach. 

Time is the great healer and the young- 
er generation coming on, on both sides, 
will value your work and in due course 
adopt your approach. It is certainly en- 
couraging to see how resolutely you pur- 
sue it. 


With all good wishes, 


ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN, M.P. 
London. 











